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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt gave to the 
press on the igth a tele- 
gram and a letter which 
he had sent, three days earlier, to Gov- 
ernor Gillett, of California. In the tele- 
gram he exprest an earnest hope that 
action upon the anti-Japanese bills pend- 
ing in the California Legislature would 
be deferred, saying that his knowledge 
of the international situation satisfied him 
that the passage of the bills “would be 
of incalculable damage to the State of 
California as well as to the whole 
Union.” In his letter he said: 


California and 
the Japanese 


“My Dear GoveRNoR—I am greatly concerned 
over the anti-Japanese bills which are appar- 
ently going thru or are on their way thru the 
California Legislature. They are in every sense 
most unfortunate. At last we have in first- 
class working order the arrangement with 
which much difficulty we succeeded in getting 
thru two years ago. The Japanese Govern- 
ment are obviously acting in entire good faith. 
During the six months ending October 3Ist 
last the total number of Japanese who have 
come to the mainland of the United States has 
been 2,074, and the total number who have left 
has been 3,281. In other words, the whole ob- 
ject nominally desired by those who wish to 
prevent the incoming of Japanese laborers has 
been achieved. 

“More Japanese are leaving the country than 
are coming ii, and by present indications in a 
very few years the number of Japanese here 
will be no greater than the number of Ameri- 
cans in Japan; that is, the movement will be as 
normal in one case as in the other, which 1s 
just what we desire. There is, therefore, no 
shadow of excuse for an action which will sim- 
ply produce great irritation and may result in 
upsetting the present agreement and. throwing 
open the whole situation again.” 


“These agitators,” he added, hampered 
the national Government with respect to 
the immigration agreement reached thru 
the friendly initiative of Japan. Was it 
not possible, he asked, “to get the Legis- 
lature to realize the great unwisdom of 


what is being done?’ Governor Gillett 
replied by telegram on the 18th that he 
had “caused the bills to be held up” tem- 
porarily. The two providing that no 
alien shall be a director of a corporation, 
and forbidding Asiatic aliens to own 
land, had been reported favorably. On 
the night of the 19th Governor Gillett 
publisht a statement. After conferring 
with leading members of the Legislature, 
he said, he was convinced that no legis- 
lation directed against the Japanese 
would be enacted: 


“T am satisfied that the people of California, 
and particularly the members of our Legisla- 
ture, appreciate.the efforts being made by the 
Federal Government and the representatives of 
Japan to stop emigration to this country of 
Japanese laborers, skilled and unskilled. There 
can be no doubt that the Japanese Government 
is acting absolutely in good faith in its en- 
deavor to prevent its people from emigrating 
to our country, and in my judgment it would 
be a serious mistake while they are so doing 
to enact any laws against the Japanese people. 
This question is one in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is particularly interested, and _ its 
wishes shouid be carefully considered, and will 
be, I am sure, by the people of California.” 


It is understood that the Governor will 
veto any one or all of the bills if they 
come to him. On the 20th, consideration 
of them was deferred for one week, by a 
vote of 43 to 34. Ex-Congressman 
Johnson, the author of three of them, 
says that no attention should be paid to 
the President’s requests, because nothing 
was done by the Federal Government 
two years ago, after similar bills had 
been withdrawn. He and other Cali- 
fornians question the accuracy of the 


‘Government’s immigration figures, but 


Secretary Straus insists that they are 
absolutely correct. The prediction is 
now made that all of the bills will be de- 
feated in the Legislature except, possibly, 
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the one relating to the ownership of land, 
- and that this will be made to apply to 
“all aliens.” On the 23d Mr. Johnson 
introduced a resolution urging Califor- 
nia’s members of Congress to work for 
such an extension of the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws as will make them applicable 
to all Asiatics. The President regards 
the question as one of much importance, 
and is asking for a general expression of 
public sentiment against the bills. In 
Japan, the hostile and irritating comment 
has been made chiefly by the sensational 
Hochi, which is the organ of Count 
Okuma. This journal’s course has been 
disapproved by prominent Japanese jour- 
nals of the better class. These, saying 
that the bills indicate a purely local 
movement, express confidence in the 

American sense of justice. 

ed 
Pa Canal Many witnesses were ex- 
Libel Case 2™ined last week before 
Federal grand juries in 
g J 

Washington and New York, in proceed- 
ings relating to libel suits of the Govern- 
ment against the New York World and 


the Indianapolis News, for the publica- 
tio of the charge that the purchase of 
the Panama Canal Company’s property 
was attended by corruption yielding enor- 
mous profits to the President’s brother- 


in-law and Judge Taft’s brother. Au- 
thoritative information as to the nature 
of the proceedings and the statutes to be 
used was still withheld from the public. 
There is reason to believe, however, that 
in New York the Government relies upon 
a statute which provides that for of- 
fenses committed on a Government res- 
ervation (such as West Point or Govern- 
or’s Island) the laws of the State which 
were in force in 1825 shall be available. 
This statute, enacted in 1825, was re-en- 
acted in 1898, and it may be that recent 
libel laws of New York, as well as the 
very old ones, can be applied. Witnesses 
have been examined to prove the circula- 
tion of the World on a reservation. It 
is understood that in Washington the 
Government will rely upon either the libel 
law of the District or the common law 
and British statutes in force in Maryland 
in 1801, these having been taken over by 
the District code of 1902. Whether in 
New York or in Washington, the pen- 
alty may be imprisonment. It is said that 
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the Government seeks the indictment <1 
the World in both cities, and the indict- 
ment of the News in Washington. 
Among the persons testifying last week 
were Secretary Root, Senator Knox, 
Douglas Robinson, Charles P. Taft, Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, and many news- 
paper correspondents, reporters and 
clerks. Upon complaint of the World, 
the subpoenas originally issued in New 
York were pronounced defective and set 
aside by Judge Ward, of the Circuit 
Court. They did not name a defendant. 
Before this decision, another form, meet- 
ing the requirements of it, had been sub- 
stituted by the Government. Owing to 
the secrecy observed and the unusual 
character of the proceeding, the matter 
has been much discust in the press, and 
the assertion is still made by lawyers of 
prominence that prosecution by the 


-United States Government for a libel 


against itself is not feasible. In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Rayner, asserting that the ma- 
chinery of the courts was being abused, 
introduced a resolution directing the At- 
torney-General to ‘report whether the 
grand jury inquiry had been ordered by 
the President, and, if so, under what stat- 
ute and by what authority the process of 
the court was so employed. This gave 
rise to debate. By a vote of 44 to 24 the 
resolution was sent to the Judiciary Com: 
mittee. Senator Tillman has publisht a 
statement, saying that the issue is a “mo- 
mentous” one and that “no patriot can 
contemplate the possibility of the Presi- 
dent’s success in these suits without 
alarm.” The public, he adds, should sup- 
port the “efforts” of the newspapers in 
question “to expose corruption in high 
places.” 
ed 


During the debate in the 
House, on the 22d, con- 
cerning the bill for new 
battleships and other naval vessels, ref- 
erence was made to the Japanese. The 
bill called for two first-class battleships, 
which were to be larger and more for- 
midable than any now on the seas. 
Speaking for an amendment excluding 
them, Mr. Tawney ridiculed the possibil- 
ity of war with Japan. He was tired, he 
said, of this annual recurrence of war 
talk just at the critical moment when the 
naval bill was to be past. Japan could 


For Two New 
Battleships 
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make no raids on our coast, and Hawaii 
would soon be impregnable. Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Bartholdt supported the amend- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Hepburn 
and Mr. Harrison urged the need of 
preparation for possible war, and Mr. 
Cockran indulged in speculation as to the 
effect of racial antagonism on our Pacific 
Coast, where some incident, the lynching 
of a Japanese, for example, might excite 
hostilities. The House voted for the two 
great battleships. The amendment was 
lost, 80 to 160, and another, for one ship 
instead of two, was rejected, 108 to 156. 
——On the 2tst there was publisht the 
report of the Army’s General Staff, rec- 
ommending an expenditure of $3,655,- 
ooo for the fortification of San Pedro 
harbor in Southern California. One rea- 
son given was “the great potential 
strength as an enemy ,which a certain 
Oriental Power has recently acquired.” 
The report says that this “certain Orien- 
al Power,” if there were no effective 
naval opposition, could easily take San 
Pedro, retain possession of it and use it 
as a military base. 
a 


Tennessee has hardly ever 
known a greater political 
excitement than that dur- 
ing the past two weeks over the prohibi- 
tion question. The Senate had past the 
bill for State-wide prohibition by 20 to 
13, and the House by 62 to 36. In the 
latter case the women favoring the bill 
packt the galleries, so that those against 
prohibition could not get access. Last 
week Governor Patterson vetoed the bill. 
He said prohibition had been defied 
everywhere. He said: 


_ “T will not approve a law by whatever name 
it may be called or whatever mistaken notions 
of morality may have influenced it, which will 
destroy property, reduce the revenue of the 
State, increase taxation, take the money of our 
people and send it abroad, foment discord in- 
stead of promoting peace, and impair the dig- 
nity of the Commonwealth. I will 
not sanction a law that will foster hypocrisy 
and invite ¢vasion and deceit in the people. 

. I do not approve a legislative guardian- 
ship which would make weaklings of men in- 
stead of leaving them unhampered and unfet- 
tered by onerous and sumptuary laws interfer- 
ing with their. personal rights and privileges. 
; I would forbid a law which would 
teich and set before youth daily lessons of du- 
pi city and evasion. In the name of our women 
:, IT condemn any measure which will 
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bring even a part of them into the heated and 
poisoned atmosphere of political strife.” 
The Legislature has past the bill over the 
Governor’s veto. 

& 


The following United States 
Senators have been elected: 
Elihu Root, from New York, 
Republican; E. E. Chamberlain, Oregon, 
Democrat ; Charles J. Hughes, Colorado, 
Democrat ; and Wesley M. Jones, Wash- 
ington, Republican. Also the following 
have been re-elected: W. J. Stone, Mis- 
souri; F. H. Brandegee, Connecticut ; 
J. H. Gallinger, New Hampshire; B. 
Penrose, Pennsylvania; A. B. Cummins, 
Iowa; T. P. Gore, Oklahoma; J. P. 
Clarke, Arkansas; L. S. Overman, North 
Carolina; Reed Smoot, Utah——With 
the co-operation of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects the President has ap- 
pointed a commission of architects, paint- 
ers and landscape gardeners to advise as 
to public buildings in Washington. All 
plans for buildings are to be submitted 
to this council before being approved. 
There are twenty-one architects. The 
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painters are Messrs. La Farge, Millet, 


Blashfield and Cox; the sculptors, 
French, Adams, MacNeil and Bitter; 
and the landscape architect, F. L. Olm- 
sted, Jr. Representative Willett, of 
New York, let it be known that he would 
make a speech in Congress last week 
bitterly assailing the President, and quite 
a crowd filled the galleries. His speech 
was of such a character that at last the 
House forbade him to proceed, but he 
had nearly finisht his speech. The point 
on which he was called to order was on 
the passage in which he charged the 
President with “persistent defamation of 
Admiral Schley.” Governor Lilley, 
of Connecticut, by unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives has been de- 
clared no longer a member of that body, 
and his name has been removed from the 
roll. He has not been in attendance at 
this session of Congress. He became 
Governor .July 6th. He tendered his 
resignation as Representative December 
11th, but Governor Woodruff declined to 
accept it. He took his allowances for 
clerk hire and stationery in December, 
and askt for mileage, altho he had not 
been in attendance. The report on his 
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case said it was impossible for a man to 
hold the two offices at once. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
unanimously approved the decree of the 
State Court of Texas, imposing a fine of 
$1,623,000 on the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, of St. Louis, and ousting it 
from the State on the charge of violating 
the Texas anti-trust law. President- 
elect Taft sailed on Monday for an in- 
spection of the Panama Canal, taking 
with him a party of seven engineers. He 
will be absent less than three weeks, and 
will return by way of New Orleans. His 
stay of two days in Charleston was an 
ovation. Meanwhile he consulted with 
Messrs, Knox and Hitchcock as to the 
selection of the remaining members. of 
his Cabinet, and the list is filled, but no 
further names will be given out till 
March 4th. An anti-racetrack bill, 
identical with the New York act, has 
past the California House and is expect- 
ed to pass the Senate. 
se 


While we are waiting for 
the more authoritative report 
of the Census on religious sta- 
tistics we may learn something from the 
statistics gathered by Dr. Henry K. Car- 
roll, who was in charge of the religious 
census of 1890, and who has just pub- 
lisht his annual report in The Christian 
Advocate. He concludes that the church 
membership reported for the whole coun- 
try is 34,282,543, a net gain of 720;647, 
which is 192,081 less than the average 
gain of the last six years. The Catholic 
membership is estimated at 12,394,731, 
which includes all adherents over twelve 
years old, and is a third of the total mem- 
bership. There has been an increase of 
1,874 churches and 2,835 ministers. Next 
to the Catholics come the Northern 
Methodists, with 3,112,448 members, and 
there follow the Southern Baptists with 
2,054,301 members; Colored Baptists, 
1,864,872; Southern Methodists, 1,740,- 
899; Northern Presbyterians, 1,278,259; 
Disciples, 1,274,725; Northern Baptists, 
1,187,356. Of the 155 denominations 
recognized, only 34 have 100,000 mem- 
bers. There are 24 various Lutheran 
sects, besides 83 independent congrega- 
tions ; 18 sorts of Methodists, 14 of Bap- 
tists, 14 called Brethren, and 12 Presby- 
terian, 


Religious 
Statistics 
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The Referee Board of Uon- 
sulting Scientific Experts 
appointed by President 
Roosevelt to revise the decisions on the 
administration of the pure food law has 
made a preliminary report, which is di- 
rectly opposed to the conclusions, ren- 
dered by Dr. Harvey W.. Wiley, chief 
chemist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in regard to the effect of sodium 
benzoate used as a preservative in foods. 
Dr. Wiley’s decision was publisht in Cir- 
cular No. 39 and the full details of his 
experiments in Bulletin 84, part 4, of the 
Division of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture. He conducted at Washing- 
ton a long series of experiments on a 
group of young men, the so-called “poi- 
son squad,” and came to the conclusion 
that 


“from a careful study of the data in individ- 
ual cases and of fhe summaries of the results 
it is evident that the administration of benzoic 
acid, either as such or in the form of benzoate 
of soda, is highly objectionable and produces 
a very serious disturbance of the metabolic 
functions, attended with injury to digestion 
and health. 


“These injurious effects are evident in the 
medical and clinical data, which show grave 
disturbances of digestion, attended by phenom- 
ena which are clearly indicative of irritation, 
nausea, headache and in a few cases vomit- 
ing. ; 
“Coming to the final consideration of all 
these different phases of the subject there is 
only one conclusion to be drawn from the data 
which have been presented, and that is in the 
interests of health both benzoic acid and ben- 
zoate of soda should be excluded from food 
products.” 


Dr. Wiley 
Reversed 


The Referee Board investigated the s1me 
subject by similar experiments, carried on 
independently in three laboratories, by 


Prof. John H. Long, at the Medical 
School of the Northwestern University in 
Chicago; by Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, 
at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, and Prof. Christian H. Her- 
ter, in Columbia University, New York 
City. The young men who formed the 
subjects of the experiments were kept on 
a diet of a known composition with and 
without benzoate for a period of four 
months, and the effect carefully studied 
from medical, chemical and bacteriolog- 
ical standpoints. These three independ- 
ent investigations gave the same results 
and the board came unanimously to the 
following conclusions : 
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First—Sodium benzoate in small doses (un- 
der 0.5 gram per day) mixt with the food 
is not deleterious or poisonous and is not injuri- 
ous to health. 

Second—Sodium benzoate in large doses (up 
to 4 grams per day) mixt with the food 
has not been found to exert any deleterious 
effect on the health nor to act as a poison in 
the general acceptation of the term. In some 
directions there were slight modifications in 
certain physiological processes, the exact sig- 
nificance of which modifications is not known. 

Third—The admixture of sodium benzoate 
with food in small or large doses has not been 
found injuriously to affect or impair the qual- 
ity or nutritive value of such food. 


The other members of the board besides 
the three named are Dr. Ira Remsen, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Alonzo E. Taylor, professor of p3th- 
ology, University of California. The 
latter, being in Europe, did not take part 
in the consideration of the question. 
& 

The little republic of Li- 
beria, on the west coast 
of Africa, is having a 


A Commission 
for Liberia 


hard time, and President Roosevelt has 
askt Congress for an appropriation of 
$20,000 and the power to appoint a com- 


mission of three 
“to examine into the situation, confer with 
the officers of the Liberian Government, and 
with the representatives of other governments 
actually present in Monrovia, and report recom- 
mendations as to the specific action on the part 
of the United States most apt to render effect- 
ive relief to the Republic of Liberia under the 
present critical circunistances.” 
Last June Liberia sent three commis- 
sioners to the United States to ask for 
assistance, and the subject has beer 
under consideration by the State Depart- 
ment ever since. France and Great Brit- 
ain, which control the surrounding terri- 
tory, have been consulted and both favor 
the active participation of the United 
States in the affairs of the republic. Sec- 
retary Root has reached the conclusion 
that it 
‘is quite clear that Liberia is very much in 
need of assistance, that the United States can 
help her substantially, and that it is our duty 
to help her. 
“Notwithstanding the very kindly disposition 
n the part of Great Britain, and the similar 
disposition on the part of France, there is in- 
linent danger that the republic, unless it re- 
‘ives outside assistance, will not be able to 
iaintain itself very long.” 
liberia was founded by the United 
states and has been to a certain extent 
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under our protection ever since. The 
settlement was started in 1822 by the 
National Colonization Society of Amer- 
ica, and for ovér twenty years various 
philanthropic organizations, composed of 
those who believed that the presence of 
free negroes was a menace to the institu- 
tion of slavery and of those who held that 
the colored race. could best develop its 
own civilization as an independent state 
in its native land, were engaged in trans- 
porting freed slaves to Liberia, with the 
aid of the Government. In 1847 the re- 
public was declared independent, but the 
United States has since regarded it as 
protected by a sort of “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” and has intervened in its behalf 
whenever a European monarchy has 
shown a disposition to absorb The 
colony has never prospered financially, 
and the few civilized negroes on the 
coast have had all they could do to pre- 
vent being swallowed up by the conti- 
nental barbarism at their backs. There 
are now between 40,000 and 50,000 civil- 
ized inhabitants, and they are not able to 
control the million or two of uncivilized 
blacks in the Liberian territory of 43,000 
square miles. This is why France and 
Great Britain desire the United States 
to take a hand in the government of the 
republic. The object of the proposed 
commission is to study the condition of 
affairs on the spot and recommend what 
action, if any, it would be advisable for 
our Government to take. 


& 


The annual report of Governor 
Magoon, just publisht, is probably 
his last word on Cuba, for Cuba is 
to be re-established today as a republic. 
The Governor says very little concerning 
the future of the new government, except 
that the patriotic attitude of the minori- 
ties in the recent municipal and presiden- 
tial elections in peaceably accepting the 
results is “one of the most hopeful fe1- 
tures of the Cuban political situation and 
a strong guarantee of the stability of the 
government about to be establisht.”” “Ab- 
solute order,” the Governor says, “now 
completely prevails thruout Cuba and 
compares favorably to that in the best 
regulated towns in the United States.” 
The Cuban finances are in good condi- 
tion, There was a balance in the treas- 


Cuba 
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ury on June 30th of $6,522,518, and the 
Governor believes that the provisional 
government will leave behind it some 
$2,000,000 in the treasury. Governor 
Magoon praises very highly the work of 
the advisory commission done under the 
supervision of Col. E. H. Crowder. The 
chief duty of the advisory commission is 
to decide all matters concerning the prov- 
inces not within the jurisdiction of the 
state or the municipalities. The number 
of the state’s superfluous employees had 
become notorious and all this was im- 
proved by Colonel Crowder. The Gov- 
ernor then reviews the economic condi- 
tions during his administration, and 
shows how great the recuperative powers 
of the island have been to recover from 
its many misfortunes. Major Frederick 
Foltz, United States Army, chief of office 
in the palace; Capt. J. A. Ryan, the Gov- 
ernor’s aide; Judge Otto Schoenrich, 
member of the advisory commission, and 
Frank Steinhart, recently the American 
consul at Havana, are warmly praised for 
the work they have done, as well as many 
of the Americans in the provisional gov- 
ernment who acted as supervisors of de- 
partments. Possibly the most interesting 
recommendations concern the wreck of 
the battleship “Maine” in the Havana 
harbor. The Governor says: 

“The ‘Maine’ continues to lie in the mud and 
waters of Havana harbor. Its location is at 
che point where the channel entrance makes a 
sharp turn and expands into the harbor proper. 
The sunken battleship immediately became a 
serious menace to the shipping of the harbor, 
as it occupies a portion of the best anchorage. 
The obstruction has increased annually during 
the last ten years by causing a shoal. The moder- 
ate tides prevailing in the harbor are scarcely 
sufficient to prevent a gradual filling up, and 
this shoal seriously interferes with the action 
of the tides and therefore the entire harbor is 
rapidly filling. It will be necessarv in a short 
time to begin dredging in order to provide 
proper anchorage for the large amount of ship- 
ping now entering the harbor unless the wreck 
is removed. The anchorage it also restricted 
by the wreck and the shoal, for ships are 
obliged to anchor at sufficient distance to pre- 
vent grounding in case they swing on their 
cables. ; 

“The neglect to remove the wreck is attrib- 
uted by many, especially the large Spanish con- 
tingent in Cuba, to the fear that its removal 
will disclose the fallacy of the popular belief 
that the ‘Maine’ was destroyed by a torpedo or 
mine instead of an interior explosion; so gen- 
erally does this opinion prevail that I believe 
the Cuban Government was deterred thereby 


from dealing with the wreck as an obstruction 
to the navigation of its coastal waters, and de- 
stroying it; however, it should be added thar 
the Cuban authorities were also restrained by a 
belief that the United States would some time 
desire and attempt to remove and preserve the 
wreck as a whole instead of breaking it up and 
removing it in the more inexpensive manner. 
I earnestly recommend that the United States 
Government take immediate steps to accom- 
plish the removal without further. delay.” 


& 


‘ On last Saturday morning, in 
Disasters a dense fog, the White Star 

steamer “Republic,” bound 
for. Italy, and with many _passen- 
gers, was rammed by the Italian liner 
“Florida” off the Massachusetts coast. 
She sent wireless messages out for aid, 
and steamers in the neighborhood and at 
port were sent immediately to her assist- 
ance. The steel prow of the “Florida” 
bored into the side of the “Republic,” 
and two of her passengers were killed 
and four of the sailors of the “Florida.” 
The attempt was made to tow the “Re- 
public” to port, but she was so damaged 
that she sunk Sunday night. A horri- 
ble accident occurred January 20th in the 
burning of the intermediate crib estab- 
lisht by a tunnel building company one 
and a half miles under Lake Michigan, 
near Chicago. The origin of the fire is 
uncertain. tt came suddenly, while many 
men were asleep in their cots, .and about 
seventy were burnt to death or drowned 
when they escaped from the fire to the 
cold lake. 

& 

Emperor William is carrying 
his policy of retirement stil! 
further by abolishing the daily 


German 
Affairs 


court circular, which has hitherto been 


distributed to the press. Instead of this 
a brief report of his official doings will 
be publisht in the Reichs Anseiger twice 
a week. Chancellor von Biilow, in ad- 
dressing the Prussian Diet, on January 
19th, said he had done everything pos- 
sible to protect the Crown from misrep- 
resentation. When the famous articles 
appeared in the London Daily Telegraph 
he had not hesitated to take the blame 
upon himself. It was his duty, the Chan- 
cellor said, to guard against a split be- 
tween the wearer of the crown and his 
people. Every sincere monarchist must 
recognize the fact, he added, that in those 
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serious days he had acted as a royalist in 
agreement with the Government. The 
Chancellor, in the course of a long and 
eloquent defense of the Kaiser, recounted 
the latter’s services to the empire. He 
said: 

“He has fulfilled great ideals and, impelled 
by the wish to advance Germany, has achieved 
many peaceful enterprises, forwarded com- 
merce and science and aided agriculture, built 
a fleet, maintained the army in a state of readi- 
ness and preserved the peace.” 

These remarks were called out especially 
by the revival of the criticism of the 
Kaiser because of the reports of his ad- 
dress to his commanding generals on the 
defense of the empire on New Year’s 
day. It was later explained that the dis- 
cussion by the Kaiser referred to purely 
military affairs, not to political policy. 
——The Chancellor, in advocating the 
increase of legacy duties, has aroused the 
opposition of his chief supporters, the 
Conservatives and Agrarians. Herr 
Rheinbaben, Minister of Finance, stated 
that the Prussian deficit for 1909 would 
probably amount to $44,000,000, He de- 
clared that the hopes of seeing Germany 
rapidly emerge from the financial crisis 
from which it suffers had not been real- 
ized, and that financial situation, instead 
of improving, seemed to have become 


still worse. 
& 


A new town is- 
springing up on 
a plateau a little 
to the north of the ruined city, composed 
of the wooden huts and canvas shelters 
of the survivors and the rescuers. This 
is likely to develop into the new Messina, 
for the efforts of the authorities to make 
the refugees leave their native place have 
been in vain. General Mazza, who is in 
command, at one time issued orders that 
no food was to be given to those who 
refused to go on board the ships for 
transportation, but the orders had to be 
rescinded. The food now being distrib- 
uted is partly brought by steamship from 
Naples and Palermo, and partly supplied 
by five military bakeries. The central 
depot at Messina is giving out 6,500 ra- 
‘ions a day, each consisting of bread, five 
uunces of macaroni, and a piece of pork 
iat. Part of the cargo of the American 
supply ship “Celtic,” consisting of a hun- 
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dred tons of fresh beef, eggs, canned 
vegetables, butter, sugar, coffee and 
bread, was distributed among the refu- 
gees at Naples, under the direction of the 
municipality ; the rest was taken to Mes- 
sina and Reggio. The Italian Red Cross 
Society is being sharply criticised for its 
incompetency and mismanagement in the 
relief work. The vice-president, the 
Duke dell Arenella, challenged one of the 
newspaper critics to a duel. It was 
fought in Palermo and the Duke was 
wounded in the arm. Heavy storms of 
hail and even snow, a rare occurrence in 
Sicily, in the early part of the week 
caused much suffering among the poorly 
clad and sheltered people, and a fire 
swept over a large part of the ruins of 
Messina, consuming the bodies and valu- 
ables which had not been removed. On 
account of the lack of water pipes it was 
impossible to check it until it had run its 
course, altho the commanders of the for- 
eign warships sent men from their crews 
to assist the Italian soldiers in the en- 
deavor. Looting and robbing continue 
to be common, altho scores of the marau- 
ders have been shot by the guards. Gen- 


eral Mazza reports that 4,000 bodies have 
been taken from the ruins of Messina 
and that 50,000 more are thought to be 


there. Earthquake shocks, often of 
considerable severity, are felt at Reggio 
and Messina several times a day, and an 
unusually large number are reported 
from various parts of the world. At 3:55 
on the morning of January 23d the seis- 
mographs of Europe recorded a long 
series of tremors, indicating a severe 
earthquake far to the eastward, and the 
observatories of America obtained sim- 
ilar records, almost as pronounced as 
those of the Messina earthquake. Up to 
the time of going to press the scene of 
the disturbance has not been located. It 
is thought to be in Central Asia, but the 
movement may have been deep in the in- 
terior of the earth without being particu- 
larly violent at any point on the surface. 
An earthquake near Smyrna, in Turkey, 
on the 19th, did considerable damage to 
several small towns, destroying 600 
houses and killing eight persons. FErup- 
tions are reported from volcanoes at Co- 
lima, Mexico, and San Casciano, Italy. 
The latter has been quiescent since 1661, 
when it destroyed the town, 
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The Japan of 1908 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THe INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN. 


T is mainly the story of the attitude 

| of the world toward this empire. 

When the new year opened the pub- 

lic opinion of the world, as exprest in the 

various papers of the nations, was un- 

favorable. “Nobody likes Japan” was 

about the size of the universal verdict. 
The Japan Mail said: 

“The Japanese cannot too clearly recognize 
that the high tide of their popularity has been 
ebbing for several months, and that the mood 
of the ‘world at present cannot be called by 
any means sympathetic toward them.” 

One might expect this critical un- 
friendly attitude from Europe, but that 
it should have infected American senti- 
ment as it did was unfortunate, to say 
the least. For whenever a nation for 


any reason becomes unpopular, the most 
absurd stories are started and boomed 
far and wide as positive truth. 


Probably no more absolutely untrue 
statement ever got such wide credence in 
the States as the one that the Japanese 
are so tricky and dishonest among them- 
selves as to necessitate their employment 
of Chinese in their banks to keep the ac- 
counts straight. From this insane state- 
ment to others equally baseless is an easy 
step. I met a seemingly responsible cor- 
‘respondent of a San Francisco paper 
who assured me that the Japanese were 
the worst people in the city, and that “the 
jails are full of them.” Whereupon I 
went to the Mayor and the Chief of 
Police and asked for the exact facts. I 
was shown the records of arrest and con- 
viction, and among pages of these the 
names of Japanese were so few as to be 
almost negligible. “There is no difficulty 
with Japanese in this office,” said the 
Chief of Police. 

On another occasion I was solemnly 
given to understand, as late as Septem- 
ber, by one of our greatest educators and 
authors, a man of national influence, that 
our Government had made full prepara- 
tions for treachery to our fleet while in 
Japanese waters. On my retutn from 
the States I landed in Yokohama while 
our fleet was there, and saw a part of 
that magnificent welcome. Yet, on the 
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last night of the fleet’s visit, I heard of 
one American who insisted that it was 
all put on. “The fleet will never leave 
this harbor. It will all be sunk tonight!” 

On looking over the wreckage of these 
suspicious months, we find that Japan 
excited doubts by the sudden increase of 
her army from twelve to nineteen divi- 
sions, and by her plan to make as rapidly 
as possible a far more efficient navy; 
also by the rush of Japanese ‘laborers in 
thousands to our shores, and the diplo- 
matic difficulty of stopping them. Our 
sensational newspapers and a few polit- 
ical agitators used these doubts as their 
basis for all kinds of imaginary dangers, 
doing their best to arouse suspicions of 
Japan’s designs. It is curious now to 
look over the files and see the big head- 
lines: “Japan Means to Whip America,” 
“War with Japan Certain.” “All the 
navy and army men believe war has got 
to come,” was a very common remark, 
and the dire prediction of one of our 
high judges: “There will be a conflict 
between the yellow race and the white 
race that will shake the earth,” helped on 
the smell of brimstone. 

But this is virtually ended now. What 
a fine record the two governments and 
also the two peoples have made in the 
face of this jingo spirit! The arbitration 
treaty; the invitation to our fleet; our 
substantial sympathy with the Japanese 
world’s exposition; the stopping of Jap- 
anese laborers going to America; the 
trademarks convention; the welcome to 
the representatives of the five chambers 
of commerce on the Pacific Coast; the 
unprecedented welcome given to our 
fleet; and last of all, the entente as em- 
bodied in the official letters of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the two governments: 
these eight manifestations of mutual 
good will ought to settle in every fair 
mind the sincerity. of the friendship be- 
tween the two governments and peoples, 
and ought to postpone indefinitely anv 
more predictions of the conflict that is to 
wiggle the earth. 

IT happened to be on the “Tenyo 
Maru,” that took the honorary commer- 
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cial commissioners of the chambers of 
commerce on the Pacific Coast to Japan. 
| never met a more open-minded body of 
men anywhere. Among them were some 
from Seattle, where the opinion is that 
the people of Japan should not be treated 
“in any manner different from the treat- 
ment accorded to the people of any other 
civilized Powers.” While the Califor- 
nians could not all subscribe to that sen- 
timent, they were all eager for informa- 
tion about the real spirit of Japan. They 
were somewhat surprised when I told 
them that they would get a welcome 
such as’ they had never dreamed of. 
“You will be taken as the guests of the 
chambers of commerce in Japan from the 
moment you land. You will not be per- 
mitted to pay any hotel bills, traveling 
bills, or any other bills. You will be 
furnished with everything to make your 
visit memorable. You will receive pres- 
ents wherever you go. You will be 
shown everything you want to see. 
That’s a part of what a Japanese wel- 
come means.” 

They -protested’ in vain: “We don't 
want any presents. We intend to pay 
our own bills.” All the same, these men 
from the Pacific Coast, where Japanese 
have been rudely treated, where the 
papers and labor unions were clamoring 
for an exclusion act, where merchants 
were refusing to sell to Japanese—these 
men met with overwhelming welcomes 
everywhere. The exclusion movement 
on their coast was never referred to. 
They were provided with trolleys uphol- 
stered with richest silks. They were 
greeted with shouts of delight. Hun- 
dreds of children, lined up here and 
there, sang them our national hymn. 
They were given gifts until they amount- 
ed to boxes full. After their journey 
thru Japan was ended I met them at the 
imperial ball on the evening of the Em- 
peror’s birthday, November 3d, and they 
were enthusiastic over their visit. Sev- 
eral of them exprest themselves thus: 
“We shall go back as missionaries to our 
own people, and tell them what the real 
spirit of the Japanese is toward us.” 

While on this subject, some may like 
to know how Captain Hobson is regard- 
ed. A recent editorial spoke of him with 
regret that such a hero should have soiled 
his fair name by defaming a friendly 
nation. A statesman, to whom I men- 


tioned his name, simply laughed, as tho 
our representative were not worth dis- 
cussing. But I think Dr, Jokichi Taka- 
mine gave true expression to the real 
Japanese feeling in saying: “O, I wish 
Captain Hobson would come over here! 
We'd give him such a welcome that he 
never again could say or even think such 
things about us. We would take him 
into our hearts. We would make him 
our friend.” 

This is at bottom the spirit of Japan. 
She had a right to show something of 
resentment after the year or more of 
jingo abuse from so large a section of 
our people. But all this was absolutely 
ignored by the entire nation when our 
fleet came. It was by no means merely 
a polite act on the part of the Govern- 
ment; it was a spontaneous expression 
from all parts of Japan of the good will 
Japan has increasingly felt toward us. 
Profound regret was common in the 
coast cities that they could not share in 
the privilege of welcoming our fleet. 
One of my army friends sent me a touch- 
ing letter of disappointment that none of 
our fleet visited historic Shimoda, the 
place where Commodore Perry first cast 
anchor, where Harris signed the first 
treaty, and where some of our sailors 
were buried. The graves were deco- 
rated, and the traditional places were fit- 
tingly prepared, yet none of our officers 
could go seventy-five miles down the 
coast to this historic place, where the peo- 
ple were waiting, in the words of their 
invitation, “to show our heart of hearts to 
you and to welcome you to the shores of 
Japan.” None the less, they sent to the of- 
ficers of our fleet hundreds of packages of 
beautiful memorial cards of the Buddh- 
ist temple in which the first treaty was 
signed, of the graves of our dead sailors, 
and of the places where Perry and Har- 
ris had fished, and the mountains they 
climbed. 

A few days after the fleet had gone it 
was my privilege to have an interview 
with the Premier, who spoke with the ut- 
most sincerity not only his own mind, 
but the mind of his Government and 
people, with reference to the relations be- 
tween our two lands: “Your nation has 
been our teacher and sympathetic friend 
for over half a century, and we want 
above all things to deepen and make per- 
petual the peace between us. I have 
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never had a doubt of the sincere friend- 
ship of the United States. Here 
also both Government and people are 
absolutely one in their friendship for the 
United States and belief in your friend- 
ship for us. . I will guarantee 
(and he used that word twice) that my 
Government and people, in the years to 
come as in the past, will not only keep 
this great historic peace, but will do all 
that is possible to deepen and enrich this 
friendship. No misunderstand- 
ings shall weaken this glorious friend- 
ship between our two nations.” 

This is enough for the foreign side of 
things. Turning now to internal affairs, 
I think a glance at the finances of the 
empire will give the best clue to the 
situation. Various papers and magazines 
in the States have had articles on the 
wretched poverty of the Japanese, on the 
failure of the banks, and on the exhaust- 
ing taxes. Of course, when. compared 


with the United States, this impression 
of impoverishment is true; but when 
taken in connection with the moral devel- 
opment of the nation, one gets a far truer 


impression of Japan’s resources. 

From early days it has been the teach- 
ing and practice of moralists here to live 
in a simple and inexpensive manner, and 
to cultivate the virtues of self-restraint 
and frugality, avoiding luxury and osten- 
tation. But Japan has advanced in 
wealth by leaps and bounds since her 
contact with the world, and has won 
absolute victories in two great wars. 
Both of these causes tend to luxurious 
living, and against this the moral spirit is 
always on its guard. This careful guard- 
ing against the evils of luxury often 
gives the appearance of a poverty that 
does not exist. It is well worth while to 
notice how Japan keeps to the front this 
moral dislike of luxury and show. I will 
give two illustrations. 

For years the life and teachings of 
Ninomiya Sontoku have been an increas- 
ing moral influence. He was born in a 
poor farmer’s house, yet became one of 
the living moral forces of the nation at 
the time of Perry’s visit. Great meetings 
are now held in various cities in order to 
promote his principles of frugal living 
in the spirit of his reverent and religious 
nature. His books have gone thru edi- 
tion after edition. In this city was held 
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a few days ago a mass tmeetitig of the 
heads of towns and villages and educa- 
tors of this province, to catch the spirit 
of this moralist, who boldly taught: 

“The moral path 1s known without learning 
it, it-is felt .without studying it. Without 
books, without teachers, it is self taught so 
that one never forgets it.” 

The other illustration comes from the 
Throne. In October the Emperor took 
the rare step of issuing a moral rescript 
in which are these significant words: 

“We desire all classes of our people to be 
faithful to their callings, frugal in the manage- 
ment of their households, submissive to the 
dictates of conscience and calls of duty, frank 
and sincere in their manners, to abide by sim- 
plicity and avoid ostentation, and to inure 
themselves to arduous toils without yielding to 
any degree of indulgence.” ’ 

There can be no doubt that this re- 
script is one of the very significant events 
of the year. It has been handed down 
to all the schools of the empire and to 
the army by their respective cabinet min- 
isters, and is read in large meetings thru- 
out the empire. It has already had a 
marked effect in checking extravagance. 
For the nation knows that the Emperor 
is “frugal in the management of his owr 
household.” The sum of 3,000,000 yen 
that was fixt decades ago fot the annual 
use of the imperial court has not been 
increased, altho the imperial revenues 
have increased many fold. 

This spirit of economy was doubtless a 
main cause of the resignation of the 
Saionji Cabinet and the incoming for the 
second time of the Katsura Cabinet. 
War taxes had not only continued, but 
there was even increase in some lines. 
The growing and powerful business pub- 
lic began to clamor for reduction of ar- 
maments and retrenchment here and 
there. To this demand the new Prem- 
ier replied by giving the assurance that 
Government projects should be _ post- 
poned and curtailed so as to save some 
200,000,000 yen. 

Thus it will be seen that, in spite of 
poverty, reckless speculations, failures of 
banks and financial alarms, the hered- 
itary moral spirit of the nation is so high 
and strong that a poor farmer’s teachings 
and the Emperor’s rescript can in the 
same mass meetings appeal to it. There 
is no danger of a permanent slump where 
this spirit of the common people and of 
the Throne are one and the same. 

Senpar, JAPan. 





Mr. Taft’s Visit to the South 


BY LOVICK P. WINTER 


to Augusta, Ga., for a few weeks’ 

sfay this winter is a matter of 
more than passing interest. Other Presi- 
dents-elect and full-fledged Presidents 
have come this way occasionally, but 
usually their coming was in the way of 
rapid railway journeys, with more or less 
oratory by the way, or at most for a few 
days’ tarrying at some winter resort. But 
Judge Taft has taken up his abode here 
for the time being, and has stayed long 
enough to make his neighbors feel that 
he really enjoys himself among them, a 
fact which is always very agreeable to 
hospitable Southern people. Of course, 
no intelligent, well-informed Southern 
inan thinks for one moment that his visit 
has any political significance. The fact 
that such could not be the case has really 
added to the pleas- 


Tee coming of President-elect Taft 


winter months generally, and has been 
exceptionally so the present season. Ev- 
ery day it has been so sunny and fine, 
with only ‘a few exceptions, that it was 
possible for Judge Taft to be on the golf 
links, or out on the fine roads running 
out from the city in his automobile. The 
thermometer has touched the freezing 
point only a few times, and the cold that 
has come has only made the weather 
more bracing. With days full of warm, 
but not enervating sunshine, and nights 
deliciously cool, our future President 
and his family have had a good oppor- 
tunity to rest and enjoy the luxuries of a 
winter season in the South. 

And Augusta has attractions other 
than its climate. Its streets are broad 
and. well shaded and well kept; and em- 
bosomed among its many trees are some 

beautiful homes, 





ure of our people 
that he has come 
Just 


among them. 
out of a strenuous 
campaign, soon to 
take the place of a 


most _ strenuous 
predecessor in’ the 
office of the Presi- 
dency, and facing 
an administration 
that is full of 
strenuous: responsi- 
bilities, he certain- 





wherein dwell peo- 
ple of refinement 
and of the best 
blood in the South. 
Greene street, with 
its double rows of 
oaks and its double 
driveway and mid- 
way park, is love- 
ly, even in winter 
time, while Broad 
and- Telfair and 
Walton Way and 
other. streets are 








ly needed a little 
breathing spell, 
and a season of 
comparative quiet, 
away from impor- 
tunate office-seekers, and away from the 
cold of the Northern winter: hence he 
turned his steps toward the southern 
sun and the section of our common coun- 
try where the month of December just 
ended was milder than May in some 
parts of the land. 

And Augusta was, for many reasons, 

good place to come to. The climate, 
especially “‘on the Hill,” where stands the 
lerrett Cottage, in which Judge Taft has 
made his home, is very fine during the 


TERRETT COTTAGE, 
The President-elect’s winter home in Augusta, where 
the Taft Cabinet is being built. 
Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 


pleasant to drive 
upon or to stroll 
along in sunny 
days in December 
and January. And 
there is something in the social and 
aerial atmosphere that is soothing and 
restful. The average Augustan is not 
usually in a hurry. He believes in the 
social amenities of life. He is never too 
busy to be polite, or to give you a piece 
of desired information. He takes grea 
pleasure in courteous attentions to stran- 
gers, not for business considerations, but 
because he naturally loves to be sociable 
and hospitable. One of the facts that al- 
ways impresses a newcomer to the city is 
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the warm, cordial manner of the people, back of it, and the city has been the 
from the colored shoe polisher up to the home, first and last, of more than one 
railroad ticket agent. distinguisht Georgian. Richard Henry 

Augusta is also interesting to stran- Wilde, the Irish-American poet, lived 


MR. AND MRS. TAFT AND FAMILY IN AUGUSTA, GA. 


| Copyright, 1909, Brown Bros.. New York. 


gers by reason of the historic associa- here, and a monument to his memory 
tions that cluster about the city. Here is stands o.. Greene street. James R. Ran- 
the old Richpond Academy, an institu-  dall, the author of “Maryland, My Mary- 
tion that has a long and honorable career land,” lived here for many years of his 
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life, and closed his eyes for the last time 
here last year. Judge A. B. Longstreet, 
the author of “Georgia Scenes,” was 
reared here, and Paul H. Hayne spent 
the last years of his life not many miles 
away. 

Judge Taft has made many personal 
friends during his stay in Augusta. He 
is the sort of man to win friends. Most 
of us are attracted by large men, and 
Judge Taft is a man of unusually large 
proportions. He weighs nearly three 


hundred pounds, and his weight is not 
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airs of dignity and importance; there is 
none of that swelling self-consciousness 
which impresses itself upon the con- 
sciousness of other folk. He is so genial, 
so companionable, so gentlemanly, that 
one is apt to forget that he is the Presi- 
dent-elect, and to think of him as a plain 
American citizen, and a man whom one 
is glad to count among his personal 
friends. 

Just before the Christmas holidays 
Mr. W. W. Hack, who lives some miles 
out from Augusta, in an old-time 














PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT EATING THE BARBECUE DINNER AT THE BEACH ISLAND 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


made up of surplus, cumbersome flesh. 
A lady speaking of him, said with a 
laugh, “He is large from the feet up.” 
We naturally expect big men physically 
to be good humored, and Judge Taft 
more than meets this expectation. He 
not only has a smile that has been re- 
marked upon by all who have met him; 
he has likewise a hearty, contagious 
laugh which comes unmistakably from a 
oul which is full of the best that is in 
human nature. He is, too, one of those 
lelightfully unconventional men who put 
ou at your ease at once. He wears no 


Southern home, presented Judge Taft 
with-a pretty holly tree, well mounted. 
This simple but timely gift led to a very 
pleasant friendship between the two 
gentlemen, and a few days later Judge 
Taft and his family dined at the home of 
Mr. Hack. This occasion, in accordance 
with the wishes of the guest, «was an in- 
formal dinner, and, by special request, 
every dish of the meal was placed on the 
table at once, and not served in courses. 
And the relish of the President-to-be for 
Georgia corn bread and Georgia sausage 
and other Georgia eatables was a compli- 
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ment to the dinner which afforded in- 
finite satisfaction to the host and hostess. 
On this trip he went fishing in a nearby 
mill pond, and while he caught no fish, 
his companions said he got a mgst com- 
fortable doze while out in the boat. 

“I am, no politician,” he said, laugh- 
ing, on this occasion; “there”—pointing 
to his wife—‘is the politician of the 
family. If she had only let me alone, I 
guess I should now be dozing on the 
Circuit Court bench.” 

This visit will take its place among the 
treasured traditions-of the home and the 
community. After all, most of us. who 
are natural have a human interest in 
men, and not in presidents and kings and 
members of Congress as such, but in 
their humanity, in their everyday life; 
for instinctively we know that herein is 
revealed the true 


ous to see the President-elect. The privacy 
of his home has been respected, and when 
he has gone abroad people have not lined 
the streets to look at him as tho he were 
a circus procession. Southern people have 
not yet forgotten to be hospitable, and 
their hospitality has abounded to Judge 
Taft. And one can well imagine that it 
has been a great relief to that gentleman 
to feel that every caller is not an office- 
seeker. Southern citizens are by no 
means averse to holding public office, but 
they recognize the fact that Southern 
men are not in great demand for places 
under the administration of Judge Taft. 
Besides, he is their guest, and they are 
too well bred to ask a personal favor of 
a gentleman while he is under their roof. 
One is disposed to think that Judge Taft 
has had something of the peace of mind 





character of those 
in high places. 
George Washing- 
ton galloping over 
his farm and di- 
recting his ~ affairs 
is to most of us 
more interesting 
than George 
Washington riding 
in state from one 
section of the 
country to another, 
and from city to 
city, after he be- 
came President. 
Many and very 
cordial courtesies 
have been be- 
stowed upon the 
distinguisht visitor 
by the people of 
Augusta and of 
the State, and of 
other States. And 
these attentions 
have been free 
from toadyism on 
the one hand, and 
the im pertinent, 
sight-seeing spirit 
on the other. 
Everybody has 
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been polite, but not 
many have been 
disagreeably  curi- 


PHILANDER KNOX, 


The New Secretary of State, on his way to the Taft cottage, Augusta, Ga, 


Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 








A COSMOPOLITAN CONVENTION 


that a soldier has when under a flag of 
truce in an enemy’s country. 

Judge Taft has been felicitous in his 
public speeches since he came to the 
South. While surrendering none of the 
principles for which he and his party 
have stood, he has nevertheless shown a 
tact in his utterances before gatherings 
large and small that has commanded and 
received the hearty respect of men who 
entertain different views from those he 
has voiced. His announcement that he 
did not come to the South to break up 
the solid South in the interest of the 
Republican party (made to a committee 
that waited upon him from Birmingham, 
Ala.), for the reason, he stated, that it 
was not to the interest of the Republican 
party to break up the South, was so can- 
did and manly that its very sincerity 
commanded respect. He added, how- 
ever, that he would like to see the solid 
South broken up in the interest of a 
broader patriotism, a wish which his 
coming to the South will surely help to 
bring to pass. 

The effect of Judge Taft’s visit to the 
South cannot be otherwise than good. 
It may not be known elsewhere in this 
country how earnestly Southern people 
have longed for a fuller recognition as a 
part of the citizenry of this great coun- 
try, and a fuller reconciliation with their 
fellow citizens of other sections of our 
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common country. Their patriotism has 
doubtless been more sectional than na- 
tional, but the Southern States were 
never so fully in the Union before in all 
our history as they are today. And the 
coming of Judge Taft among them; his 
friendly ways; his ability to. recognize 
people on the shortest acquaintance; his 
enjoyment of Georgia barbecues ; his evi- 
dent good will for everybody; his down- 
right honesty; his manliness and _ his 
magnetism; these and other good qual- 
ities have drawn the people among whom 
he sojourned this winter to him in a way 
that will soften many of the asperities of 
the past, and, mayhap, of the future also. 
Think as we may about it, the strongest 
asset of any official, from bailiff up. to 
President, is the attachment people have 
for him personally. Whatever increases 
this personal regard strengthens the gov- 
ernment for which the individual stands. 
President McKinley’s visit to the South 
just after the Spanish-American war 
made for him friends who mourned as 
sincerely for him when he was slain by 
the assassin’s bullet as any of his com- 
patriots of other parts of the country. 
Judge Taft has honored the South and 
done the nation real service by his visit 
to this part of the country, and by his 
stay athong the people long enough to 
know them and for them to know him. 


Hepuzisan, Ga. 


A Cosmopolitan Convention 


BY LOUIS LOCHNER 


First PresipENT OF THE NATIONAL AsSOcIATION OF CosMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 


NN ARBOR, Mich., was the scene 
A of a unique inter-university event 
on December 3Ist January Ist 

and 2d when representatives of twelve 
universities held the second annual con- 
vention of the Association of Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs. Among the twenty-one vot- 
ing delegates were men from twelve 
countries—a Mexican, an Englishman, 
two Japanese, a Hindu, four Filipinos, a 
ussian, two Greeks, a German, a Jamai- 
can, an Hungarian, a Brazilian and five 
\mericans. All were filled with one de- 


sire: to let their actions and deliberations 
be guided by the motto of the associa- 
tion, “Above all nations is humanity.” 
The Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs is composed of international and 
cosmopolitan students’ societies at six- 
teen leading American universities, all 
but four of which were represented at 
the convention. The total membership is 
about 1,500, and fifty countries are rep- 
resented. The purpose of these clubs is 
to bring together college young men 
from different countries, to aid and 
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direct foreign students coming to Amer- 
ica to learn the customs, viewpoints and 
characteristics of other nationalities, and 
to establish international friendships. 
The work accomplisht at the second con- 
vention is a fair index of the character 
of this young organization. 

One of the most significant events was 
the taking of initial steps toward an 
affiliation of the association with the 
International Federation of Students of 
Europe, better known as Corda Fratres. 
This organization, which has a member- 
ship of sixty-three chapters, or consu- 
lates, representing 15,000 students, aims 
to do for students at European univer- 
sities what the Association of Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs endeavors to accomplish in 
America. By the proposed affiliation the 
sixteen chapters of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs will join the sixty- 
three consulates of Corda Fratres, and 
the same rights and privileges that are 
now extended to members of the one 
organization will be extended to mem- 
bers of the other. The work will thus be 
on an international basis, and undoubt- 
edly much more effective. Students com- 
ing from Europe will be received and 
aided by members of the association, and 
members going to Europe will be simi- 
larly aided and guided thru the consu- 
lates of Corda Fratres. 

Recognizing the fact that the foreign 
student is usually at a loss as to what he 
may expect at American universities and 
what institution will be best suited to his 
special needs, the convention petitioned 
the Bureau of Education to issue a pam- 
phlet of information regarding American 
universities, to be distributed among the 
foreign consuls and in whatever other 
way practicable. If this bulletin is issued 
—and from correspondence with the 
bureau it appears that the petition is 
likely to have the desired effect—it will 
contain a tabulation of such items as the 
cost of living, entrance requirements, tui- 
tion fees, opportunities for self-support, 
and special advantages of American uni- 
versities. 

In order further to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning the land of their adop- 
tion, the members in the association have 
been requested to write at least two arti- 
cles each year for their native papers and 


periodicals on American universities and 
American life, thus removing erroneous 
impressions which seem to be prevalent 
abroad concerning this country and its 
institutions of learning. American col- 
lege men are prone to look down upon 
the foreigner as an undesirable member 
of the university community. They for- 
get that the foreigner not only leaves 
considerable sums of money in America, 
but that he is at all times ready to sing 
the praises of our nation and its educa- 
tional systems. 

By its enrollment as an auxiliary of 
the American Peace Society and its 
recommendation to individual members 
to become correspondents of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on _ International 
Arbitration the Association of Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs took another great step in 
advance during the Ann Arbor conven- 
tion. The members of. the cosmopolitan 
clubs have at all times stood for the pro- 
motion of universal peace. Of the reso- 
lutions adopted the following deserve 
special mention: A resolution of sym- 
pathy for the sufferers from the Italian 
earthquake and the Hindus who lost 
50,000 of their number in the recent 
flood, and a resolution of encouragement 
to the Russian people in their struggle 
for constitutional government. 

Thus the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, at its second annual convention, 
clearly indicated the mission which it in- 
tends to fulfill, That this movement is 
not a passing feature of American uni- 
versity life may be seen from the phe- 
nomenal growth of the various clubs and 
of the national body. In 1903 there was 
but one international club in existence at 
an American university—the Interna- 
tional Club of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, then having a membership of but 
nineteen students. A year ago, when the 
first annual convention was held at Mad- 
ison, Wis., and a national organization 
perfected, eight clubs were represented 
by delegates. During the one year of 
united work the number of chapters has 
been doubled, and the prospects are the 
very brightest that soon every large in- 
stitution of learning will count a cosmo- 
politan club among its valuable assets. 
The largest clubs have a membership of 
150, while from fifty to seventy members 
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is a fair average for the rank and file of 
these societies. One chapter, the Illinois 
Cosmopolitan Club, has leased a club- 
house with dormitory; other chapters, 
among them the Wisconsin International 
Club, are maintaining a suite of rooms 
for the use of their members. Still oth- 
ers, among them the clubs at Harvard 
and Chicago universities, have had rooms 
in the university buildings set aside for 
their exclusive use. One chapter, the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, has even 
bought real estate and will in the near 
future erect a $15,000 clubhouse, in 
which the third convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held during the next 
Christmas holidays. In the course of 
this year the Association of Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs will publish a book of songs 
of all nations. These songs will be ac- 
companied by both a transliteration and 
a translation of the original. The halls 
of the clubhouses will then resound with 
the strains of “America,” “Rule Britan- 
nia,” the “Wacht am Rhein,” and other 
national airs. 

The activities of the cosmopolitan 
clubs are numerous and varied. Lec- 
tures on international topics, informal 
discussions on subjects.of foreign inter- 
est, receptions to the newly arrived for- 
eigners at the beginning of the college 
year, musicales at which national songs 
are the piéces de resistance, and occa- 
sional social functions, are some of the 
forms which these activities take. But 
most conspicuous are the so-called “na- 
tional nights.” In these the members of 
one nation, if possible on the evening of 
their country’s holiday, describe the his- 
tory and institutions of their fatherland, 
play music by their native composers, 
project on the canvas pictures of their 
native land, and discuss the relations of 
their country to other countries. At 
times they also recite masterpieces of 
their country’s literature, thus affording 
the members an opportunity of hearing 
many different languages. The place of 
meeting on such occasions is gayly deco- 
rated in the colors of the nationality giv- 
ing the entertainment. In the course of 
these national nights the members get a 
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better insight into the mode of living, 
customs and viewpoints of people of dif- 
ferent race than they can ever get from 
the colored accounts of travelers in for- 
eign lands. This broadening influence 
has taught them to have sympathy with 
their fellow man’s religion, however 
divergent from their own; with his po- 
litical opinions, however contrary; with 
his social rank, however unequal; with 
his nationality, however different. 

As the association grows, centers for 
foreign students will become necessary 
at strategic points in the East and West. 
Such points are the cities of New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. As an ex- 
ample, take Chicago, with its tremendous 
foreign population, its hundreds of for- 
eign students attending Chicago and 
Northwestern universities, Armour In- 
stitute, and certain departments of the 
University of Illinois, its score of foreign 
consuls and other dignitaries. There is 
little doubt but that, in the course of 
time, Chicago will have an international 
students’ clubhouse, with a lecture hall, 
from whose platform correct informa- 
tion on international problems can be dis- 
seminated, with a library of foreign 
papers and periodicals, and works of 
international character, with dining and 
hotel accommodations for the hundreds 
of foreign students who pass thru Chi- 
cago on their way across the continent 
or to their respective’ universities. 

As an agency for promoting the final 
establishment of permanent peace among 
the nations, there is nothing in the edu- 
cational sphere likely to bear richer fruit. 
The foreign students for the most part 
come from the very best families. Many 
are sent by their governments. They 
will in many cases become leaders of 
public opinion and even of the political 
spirit and policies of their nation. In 
proportion as they can be brought in 
closer contact with their fellow student 
of different race or nationality, and learn 
that war and hostility are thoughts re- 
mote from the rising generation, will the 
hopes for the realization of world peace 
be increased. 


Mapison, Wis. 








Nemo Me Impune Lacessit 


BY A. J. PORTENAR 


MemsBer oF TypocraPHicaL Union, No. 6. 


disputation with Mr. Everett P. 

Wheeler, who, in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT of January 7th told us “What Or- 
ganized Labor Ought to Have.” In that 
article Mr. Wheeler says, in the second 
paragraph, that Mr. Gompers made a 
fundamental mistake, and further down 
he declares that the unfortunate Gom- 
pers made another fundamental mistake. 
Now, he who adopts a course of action 
based on fundamental mistakes shall 
hardly escape disaster; so with a fervent 
prayer that I am not making a funda- 
mental mistake in measuring contro- 
versial powers with Mr. Wheeler, I will 
endeavor to show that his assumption 
that Mr. Gompers was guilty of wrong- 
doing was his fundamental mistake. 

Mr. Gompers is editor of The Federa- 
tionist. In that capacity he publisht a 
list headed “We Don’t Patronize.” The 
intent of that list was to inform those 
who read it that the product of certain 
manufacturers was made by non-union 
men. That was the head and front of his 
offending. Having made public this in- 
formation, it was entirely a matter of 
free will with his readers as to how they 
would act upon it, if they acted at all. 


In order to determine the nature and 
extent of Mr. Gompers’s offense it is 
pertinent to inquire what effect his an- 
nouncement in the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize” 
list had; upon whom it had such effect, 
and why it had such effect. 


When the list has any influence on the 
action of one who reads it, it can only 
have such influence if the reader is in 
sympathy with the object of the list. If 
he has that sympathy he will voluntarily 
discriminate against the products men- 
tioned in that list. Surely it cannot be 
contended that he has -not a right so to 
discriminate. Upon one who is indiffer- 
ent or hostile to the trades union move- 
ment, the list will either have no effect 
at all, or else will cause him to act in a 
manner entirely contrary to the effect 
sought by Mr. Gompers in making the 
public announcement. In either case, 


’ ‘HE spirit moves me to enter into 
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Mr. Gompers does not control and has 
not sought to control the actions of those 
persons who may read his list. If he has 
made no attempt to coerce any one into 
following a given line of action, then 
whatever offense he may be deemed 
guilty of must consist solely in the fact 
of the publication itself, regardless of 
whether anybody was influenced thereby 
or not. 

At the risk of suit for damages in a 
civil action or prosecution for criminal 
libel, a newspaper may publish anything. 
Freely using this privilege, newspapers 
have publisht stories to influence stock 
market prices, without being over scrup- 
ulous as to whether the stories were true ; 
they have disseminated serious charges 
reflecting upon candidates for public 
office close to elections, so as to give no 
opportunity for denial or refutation, also 
without careful scrutiny of their truth, or 
even with positive knowledge of their 
falsity ; they have spread scandalous tales 
concerning the private affairs of indi- 
viduals, for malicious reasons or to make 
a racy story. All this may be borne with 
equanimity ; but the limit is reached, the 
line of toleration is overstept, the “abso- 
lute” freedom of the press must, be cur- 
tailed by the order of a court, when the 
editor of a labor paper informs his read- 
ers that a certain manufacturer discrim- 
inates against those very readers by em- 
ploying non-union men. It is not claimed 
that the information is untrue. It cannot 
be claimed that union men must not be 
told this truth because they have no right 
to bestow their patronage where they 
please. It will not be claimed that they 
will please to bestow their patronage 
upon their avowed enemies. 

But Mr. Wheeler indicates what he 
conceives to be Mr. Gompers’s offense in 
the following: 

“Again, Mr. Gompers declares: ‘No man has 
a property right to the custom of any other 
man in business.’ This is his second fundamen- 
tal mistake. The good-will of a business is a 
property right, and often very valuable. It is 
constantly bought and sold. The good-will of 


a business is the interest of the owner in the 
custom of that business.” 
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It is true that the good-will of a busi- 
ness is often bought and sold, and that 
it may be very valuable. But if a man 
sells to another the good-will of his busi- 
ness, together with the stock and appur- 
tenances thereof, is he assured that he 
can make delivery of what he has sold? 
And if, for any reason or out of pure ca- 
price, his former customers refuse their 
patronage to his successor, can the latter 
demand delivery of what he bought? 
Can he sue and recover the purchase 
price of the good-will in the same man- 
ner as he might if the stock was misrep- 
resented as to quality or amount? He 
cannot; and hence it follows that while 
good-will might be called property in a 
certain sense, it is still true that no man 
can have a property right in the custom 
of any other man. If he had, the seller 
could deliver and the purchaser demand 
the patronage of the persons whose good- 
will was paid for, and those persons 
would be bound to spend their money 
with those who had a vested right to 
such patronage, and not wherever their 
inclinations might lead them. 

I therefore fail to see what offense was 
committed by Mr. Gompers, either in the 
publication per se, or in the effect that 
might be attained upon others by the 
publication. 

Now, a word as to the contempt for 
which Mr. Gompers was sentenced to 
imprisonment, 

[f the Constitution, without qualifica- 
tion, says that I may do a certain thing, 
and a° judge in his wisdom orders me to 
desist from doing that thing, what should 
be my attitude? Must I surrender my 
constitutional rights upon his arbitrary 
order? True, if it is a judge of an in- 
ferior court who makes the order, I may 
appeal from his decision, but while my 
appeal drags its slow way thru the courts 
my rights are destroyed, and even should 
my appeal eventually be sustained, I 
have none the less been unjustly with- 
held from the exercise of my guaranteed 
privileges, and that without any hope of 
redress against the judge who so de- 
prived me. 

If I disobey, I am in contempt. Now, 
it is difficult to maintain the position that 
any man may disobey the order of a 
court when he feels that he is aggrieved 
thereby. Nevertheless, it would not be 
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difficult to find instances where men have 
disobeyed statutes and courts, and have 
been applauded therefor. That which is 
legal may still be unjust, and there is no 
wrong so hard to bear with fortitude as 
a wrong imposed by the forms of law. 
Obedience to the law and the: courts is 
necessary as a rule of conduct, but it is 
conceivable that disobedience may at 
times be the more righteous attitude. 

To illustrate, let us consider the fugi- 
tive slave law. Obedience required the 
citizen not to assist or harbor the fugitive 
slave, but to deliver him to his owner. 
No doubt a court would have issued any 
order necessary to enforce the law. What 
would be the comparative estimates of 
the “good” citizen who obeyed and the 
contumacious one who defied the law and 
the court? 

But let us leave the case of Mr. Gom- 
pers and consider the boycott in a gen- 
eral way. In that connection I must 
refer to certain language used by Mr. 
Wheeler, from which I infer that he is 
laboring under a mistaken impression : 

“So with a man’s labor. It is his property, 
and a sacred and indispensable property. He 
is free to sell it or to refuse to sell. But once 
he contracts to give his‘labor, the person with 
whom the contract is made has property in its 
performance. In the long run, the sa- 
credness of contracts means more to the labor 
union than to the employer. What the honest 
workman wants is steady work on terms to 
which he has freely agreed, and the perform- 
ance of which he can enforce.” 


Does Mr. Wheeler believe that the me- 
chanic or laborer has contractual rela- 
tions with his employer which he can en- 
force in the courts? Does he not know 
thatthe terms upon which he is employed 
are such as he can obtain in competition 
with his fellows, terminable at any mo- 
ment, with or without good cause? Does 
he not know that the only restraint upon 
the employer’s absolute domination is in 
the union for mutual protection or ad- 
vancement of the employees? In theory, 
of course, the workman freely assents to 
the terms of his employment, and may 
leave it as readily as the employer may 
discharge him, but is it so in fact? Per- 
mit me to quote from an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of October 24th, 1907: 


“Freedom of contract presupposes the equal- 
ity of the contracting parties. What sort of 
equality exists between the owner of land, ma- 
chinery and capital on the one side, and the 
owner of nothing but a pair of hands on the 
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other? It has been forcibly said that most 
workmen have not a month’s wages between 
themselves and the almshouse. Thus the ‘free- 
dom’ of one of the parties is fatally circum- 
scribed by the imperative character of his 
necessities. Now, if the position of the work- 
man is still further prejudiced by the fact that 
three men are seeking one job, will it be con- 
tended that any other ‘freedom’ remains but 
that of taking what he can get—with the alter- 
‘native of starving? 

“The union confers with the employer as a 
representative of the individuals who compose 
it. All the questions surrounding employment 
in an industry are discussed, with the result 
that written contracts for a definite period of 
time are agreed upon, at living wages and for 
reasonable hours.” 

Such employers as Mr. Van Cleave, 
Mr. Post or Mr. Parry refuse to treat 
with a union as equal parties to a con- 
tract. They usually declare that they are 
going to run their own business without 
interference, But while they discriminate 
against union men, they are filled with 
virtuous indignation when union men re- 
taliate by discriminating against them. It 
is quite proper for Mr. Van Cleave, as 
president of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to advise the collection of a fund of 
$500,000 for the avowed purpose of fight- 
ing organized labor, but it is highly im- 
proper for union men to refuse to spend 
their money on Mr. Van Cleave’s stoves, 
and thus furnish him with the munitions 
of war to be used against themselves. To 


summarize, Mr. Van Cleave may exer- - 


cise his constitutional right to be a non- 
union employer and tu injure the busi- 
ness of union men by an active campaign 
against them, but union men may on no 
account injure his business by an active 
campaign against him. Incidentally, I 
wonder if Judge Wright would issue an 
injunction against the Manufacturers’ 
Association restraining them from giv- 
ing money to the Typothete to enable 
them to make a fight against the eight- 
hour day asked for by the International 
Typographical Union. Injunctions have 
been issued restraining union men from 
paying assessments for the support of 
strikers. Can it be that it makes a differ- 
ence whose ox is gored? 
Again I quote Mr. Wheeler: 


“Tt will be asked: What would you desig- 
nate as illegal acts? I answer: Interference 
with the property rights of others, whether 
employer or employed. The blacklist ought to 
be illegal.” 


Ingenuous Mr. Wheeler! Yes, the 
blacklist ought to be illegal, but it is not. 
and the Supreme Court, in the Adair 
case, decided that a statute which forbade 
the discharge of a man because of his 
membership in a union was unconstitu- 
tional. So my only property—my ability 
to labor—may be interfered with if I de- 
sire to be a member of a union, but I and 
the other members of the union must re- 
spect the “property right” of him who 
injured us to sell us the goods he will not 
employ us to make. 

Mr. Wheeler takes .issue with Mr. 
Gompers because the latter said the labor 
union is not a trust: 

“There again is the fundamental mistake 
that a combination is not a trust because it 
deals only with immaterial things. They are 
just as much the subject of property as ma- 
terial things.” 

To Mr. Wheeler’s ideas on the labor 
union as a trust let me oppose the words 
of the Honorable John Morley, a mem- 
ber of the present British Government. 
and a man known thruout the civilized 
world for his humanitarianism : 


“There is all the difference in the world be 
tween the selfishness of a capitalist and the so- 
called selfishness of a great trade society. The 
one means an increase of self-indulgent luxury 
for one man or a single family; the other 
means an increase of decency, increase of com- 
fort, increase of self-respect; more ease for the 
aged, more schooling for the young, not of one 
family, but of a thousand, or ten thousand fam- 
ilies. Others may call that selfishness, if they 
please; I call it humanity and civilization, and 
the furtherance of the commonwealth.” 


Now, look at this “other flaw” that 
Mr. Wheeler found, and how he meets it: 

“One other flaw in Mr. Gompers’s argument 
requires consideration. He maintains that an 
act lawful in the individual ought not to be 
unlawful to a combination. Let us see. If 
one man enters my house and behaves decently 
he is welcome. But if a thousand men come 
at once and fill it, they violate my right to use 
my own house.” 

It appears to me that there is a flaw in 
Mr. Wheeler’s illustration. One man 
may be welcome in Mr. Wheeler’s house, 
but he has no right there. One man can 
just as effectually violate his right to use 
his own home as a thousand, and neither 
the one nor the thousand may enter with- 
out Mr. Wheeler’s permission. But one 
man may refuse to buy Mr. Van Cleave’s 
stoves, and a thousand may do likewise. 
and each of them and all of them no 
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more lose their individual rights in such 
a case because they think alike and act 
alike than they would if they voted 
against Mr. Van Cleave for a public 
office because they think alike and act 
alike. They may request any man to 
boycott Mr. Van Cleave at the polls. 
Why may they not request any man to 
boycott Mr. Van Cleave in a hardware 
store? 

The boycott has been harshly charac- 
terized of late years, as tho it were a new 
contrivance by the powers of darkness, 
used only by those sons of Belial, the 
members of labor unions. As a matter 
of fact, the boycott is as old as mankind. 
But it is only anathema when applied by 
the aforesaid offspring of Beelzebub. It 
is even a laudable and patriotic thing at 
other times. Some years ago the Phila- 
delphia Councils contemplated a particu- 
larly outrageous raid on the people’s 
property. Among other methods of con- 
vincing the City Fathers that they were 
about to do an evil thing a proposal was 
made to boycott the Councilmen and 
their families. No one was to speak to 
them, to do business with them, or have 
any human relation with them. Their 
children were to be shunned in the 
schools, and their wives to be ignored in 
the streets and shops. The plan was car- 
ried out and in a few days the obnoxious 
ordinance was abandoned. One Coun- 
cilman admitted that the boycott on his 
family brought him to terms quicker than 
any other method could have done. _Was 
anything cruel and un-American done 
there? If there was, neither the news- 
papers nor Mr. Wheeler said so. The 
people of Philadelphia were attacked and 
they defended themselves. But how the 
lightning flashes and the thunder roars 
when trades unions show that they will 
not submit to injury without retaliation! 

The boycott when used by labor unions 
has been uniformly declared ‘illegal by 
the courts, and continuously assailed with 
vituperative fury by the editors of news- 
papers, and by the sort of correspondent 
who signs himself “Justitia” or “Pro 
Bono Publico.” Why? Because it is 
‘ffective. And the reason it is effective 
s because those to whom such an appeal 
is made are in natural sympathy with 
those who make it. Remember the mot- 
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to of trades unionism: “The concern of 
one is the concern of all.” 

Trades unionism has never been hand- 
ed anything. It has been compelled to 
fight for everything it got. The same 
violent outcry that is now raised against 
the boycott when applied by union men, 
was once directed against the idea of 
unioriism itself. Laws and courts and 
eminent citizens of former days have 
been as harrowed in soul and as vocifer- 
ously indignant in written and spoken 
language over the thought of any combi- 
nation among workmen for any purpose 
as they are today over the boycott. But 
unionism is militant; mighty changes 
have been wrought in the past century, 
and the fighting spirit is in no wise 
quenched. Even as I write the following 
news reaches me: 

Leipsic, December 24.—In a test case 
brought by a Miilhausen hotel-keeper against 
Herr Emmel and the executive committee of 
the Miilhausen Social Democratic party for 
instituting a boycott against his resort, the de- 
cision of the lower court (Colmarer Ober- 
landesgericht) was sustained by the Reichs- 
gericht (Supreme Court of the German Em- 
pire). The lower court declared’the defend- 
ants not guilty. *The decision, which ‘is final, 
establishes clearly the right to boycott. 

I did not get that item from the cable 
news of-any ittipertant .molder of public 
opinion. In the press. of important.dis- 
patches concerning the doings of Tommy 
Burns at the antipodes, or the facts about 
the latest cold in the head that disturbed 
Edward VII of England, this decision, 
the news of which would stiffen, the 
backbones of union men here, was prob- 
ably deemed. too trivial to deserve space. 
Nevertheless, we can at least’ hope that 
the courts of the United States will some 
day reach the same conclusions. __. 

Mr. Gompérs may go tp prison. I 
have an excellent chance of going to 
prison myself, for a certain pattern _com- 
pany located in New York is industpious- 
ly trying to prove twenty-seven tembers 
of Typographical Union“No. 6 guilty of 
a similar .contempt,and if the-judgment 
of the court is in line with that of Judge 
Wright I also may spend a year in retire- 
ment. But that will not make the rest 
of us buy non-union stoves or non-union 
patterns. Going to prison for a cause 
never injured the cause. Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 











Hammerstein’s Operatic Plans 


Mr. Oscar Hammerstein is probably 
the busiest and most enterprising oper- 
atic impresario the world has ever seen. 
To have one full-fledged grand opera 
house, with himself as sole manager and 
board of directors, would seem to any 
other man burden enough for one pair 
of shoulders; but he must needs go and 
build a second house, in Philadelphia ; 

















MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT, 
After whom the latest New York theater has been 


and now comes the announcement that 
he intends to rejoice all the other large 
cities in the country—or most of them— 
not by building opera houses for them, 
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but by visiting them next winter with a 
specially selected company that will sing 
popular operas at popular prices in Eng- 
lish and Italian. In other words, Mr. 
Hammerstein intends to become a com- 
petitor of Mr. Henry Savage, in addition 
to fighting the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with its Wall Street backing! 
His epitaph will surely read, “Here lies 
Oscar the Dauntless.” 

There is no doubt a great and grow- 
ing eagerness to hear grand operas thru- 
out the country, and if Mr. Hammer- 
stein can gratify this desire he will get 
his reward. One need not take him too 
seriously when he talks about “educa- 
tional” grand opera; he will give the 
public the operas it wants to hear and 
not those the hearing of which would 
educate it musically. But if he can sup- 
ply cheap and good entertainment it will 
be sufficient; Americans need that more 
than “education” of any kind—so few 
know how to amuse themselves ration- 
ally. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s plan is to begin his 
season of cheap opera in New York on 
August 16th of this year, and continue 
it till the regular season begins. Tickets 
are to cost less than one-third the regular 
rates, and, of course, the singers will be 
less costly. But if he can employ such 
artists as the Irish tenor, John McCor- 
mack, who is already engaged, and Wil- 
liam Hedmond, he may confidently look 
forward to reaping a good harvest. 


st 
*“Otello’”’ and ‘“‘ Salome”’ 


Mme. Melba’s engagement at the 
Manhattan was altogether too short this 
time, but she was in a hurry to join her 
family in Australia. The house was 
crowded every time she sang and there 
was the same enthusiasm as in former 




















seasons. Is her voice as good as it used 
to be? In some respects it is better— 
mellower in timbre and more emotional 
—and if her top notes, which used to 
electrify the public, are less sure of their 
effect, that is in a way a gain, for it 
prompts her to give her attention to roles 
which do not require florid execution. 
The best of these roles is Desdemona, in 


Verdi’s “Otello,” which she sang nine- 


times in London last spring, and might 
have sung as often here had she re- 
mained long enough. It was the first 
time that this Verdi opera was a finan- 
cial success in New York. She was sup- 
ported by Zenatello as Otello and Sam- 
marco as Iago, and the only cause for 
regret was that there was no opportunity 
to hear Renaud as Iago, a part in which 
he surpasses Sammarco as far as an 
actor as he does in the title rdle of 
“Rigoletto.” Maurice Renaud is the 
greatest actor now on the operatic stage, 
besides being one of the best singers, and 
when he appears at the Manhattan the 
atidiences are always not only large, but 
exceptionally distinguisht in appearance. 

Apart from “Otello,” there has been 
no important novelty at the Manhattan 
since our last review. But tomorrow the 
first performance will take place of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Salome,” which, it will be 
remembered, was withdrawn from the 
Metropolitan two years ago after a single 
performance because the press was al- 
most unanimous in condemning it, not on 
musical, or even moral grounds, but for 
what might be called psychopathological 
objections. How it will fare in a French 
version, with Mary Garden doing not 
only the singing and the acting, but also 
the dance of Salome, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Hammerstein has shown his usual 
managerial acumen in the choice of the 
date for this production—in the same 
week when Strauss’s new opera, “Elek- 
tra,” is to be staged in Dresden. For 
this Dresden premiére demands for seats 
have been received from all countries 
sufficient to fill the house ten times. The 
cables will be kept busy—and Dresden 
will be one of Hammerstein’s advertising 
agents! Is it a wonder that this impre- 
sario is successful? As a matter of 
course he has secured the rights for 
“Elektra,” too, and it is to be his first 
novelty next season, the second being 
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“Monna Vanna,” which has just been 
produced successfully in Paris. 
Fd 


“La Wally” at the Metropolitan 


Until Toscanini was engaged, the 
Metropolitan had no Italian conductor 
equaling Campanini at the rival house. 

















ENRICO CARUSO. 
Portrait painted by Hugo Ballin. 
Copyright, 1909, Hagelstein Bros., New York. 


Since his advent some of the most pop- 
ular operas, notably “Aida,” “Tosca” 
and “Madama Butterfly,” have shone out 
with greater splendor than ever, and hid- 
den treasures in them have been revealed. 
He has at the same time tried to enlarge 
the Italian repertory. His first attempt 
was not a success in any way; Puccini’s 
early work, “Le Villi,” did not interest 
the public, and while it was repeated sev- 
eral times, this was only because “I 
Pagliacci,” with Caruso and Farrar, or 
Destinn, was given the same evening, 
thus ensuring large audiences. 

One feels sorry to record that the sec- 
ond Italian novelty, “La Wally,” also 
failed to win popular approval, altho the 
cast included Destinn, Martin, Amato 
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and Campanari. The composer of this 
opera was Alfredo Catalani, who died in 
1893, after writing six operas, none of 
which had a success while he lived. 
After his death Toscanini revived his 
“La Wally” in Buenos Aires and won a 
triumph with it, which subsequently was 
duplicated in Milan and other Italian 
cities. The story of the opera is based 
on the popular Tyrolean novel, “Geyer- 
Wally,” by Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
Wally is a robust but warm-hearted and 
impulsive Tyrolean maiden, who favors 
among her two suitors a mighty hunter 
named Hagenbach, but, on fancying that 
he is treating her lightly, turns to the 
other, whose name is Gellner, and prom- 
ises him her hand if he will kill his rival. 
She still loves Hagenbach, however, and 
when he is pushed over’a precipice at 
night by Gellner she herself-comes to his 
rescue, only to be buried, with him, in 
the last act, by an avalanche. 

Altho Catalani was by no means as 
great a composer as Puccini, “La Wally” 
is a riper and better work than “Le 
Villi.” Yet there is not enough original 
or effective melody in it to offset his or- 
chestral science, hence the opera fell thru, 
only $300 being taken in at the third per- 
formance of it, apart from the subscrip- 
tion. 

ss 


A Mozart Revival 


Happier by far was the revival of Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” at the 
Metropolitan, under the supervision of 
Mr. Dippel, and in accordance with the 
plans of Mr. Gustav Mahler, the great 


Mozart specialist. When Mahler was 
director of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, 
music lovers used to come from all over 
Austria and Germany to see and hear the 
Mozart performances under his direction. 
The “Figaro” he presented at the Metro- 
politan showed, as his “Don Giovanni” 
did last year, why this was so. As ordi- 
narily given, there is much in “Figaro” 
that seems antiquated, notably in the 
recitatives, and the action of the comedy 
is often unintelligible. Mr. Mahler’s ob- 
ject is to make of this opera a musical 
comedy in the genuine sense of the word, 
and he succeeds wonderfully. A cast in- 
cluding Sembrich, Eames, Farrar, Scotti 
and Didur might have made much of this 
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opera even under ordinary guidance; but 
with Mahler at the helm the result was 
an ensemble the like of which has seldom 
been heard here. Four crowded audi- 
ences heard the opera, and the only cause 
for regret was that it could not have four 
more repetitions, because of the depart- 
ure of Sembrich and Eames, both of 
whom are about to leave the operatic 
stage. The present generation will never 
again hear such Mozart singing, it is safe 
to assert. Luckily Geraldine Farrar re- 
mains, to carry on the traditions of Sem- 
brich, Eames and Lilli Lehmann, her 
teacher. 
& 
Elgar’s Symphony 

Novelties in the concert hall do not 
usually attract as much attention as new 
operas or revivals. A striking exception 
is Elgar’s first symphony, which has been 
the sensation of a month in England. 
Walter Damrosch had the privilege of 
first presenting it to an American audi- 
ence, at one of the concerts of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and the Bos- 
ton Orchestra also is now rehearsing it. 
In London it was given half a dozen 
times in as many weeks, and the news- 
papers gave it more attention than per- 
haps any symphonic work, domestic or 
imported, of the past. 

Hearing this work at Carnegie Hall, 
where it was excellently rendered by Mr. 
Damrosch and his men, one got the im- 
pression that the great ado over it in 
England must be largely a matter of pa- 
triotism. Ever since the days of Purcell 
and Handel the English have sighed for 
a great composer of their own, and when 
Hans Richter and Richard Strauss laud- 
ed their Edward Elgar, their joy knew 
no bounds, and he at once became a Sir 
and a national hero. He wrote several 
oratorios, which were acclaimed with 
gladness; but why, the professionals 
asked, does he not write a symphony? 
At last he complied with their wishes, 
and the symphony was given to the ex- 
pectant world. It proved to be a most 
respectable work, constructed with great 
skill and colored with remarkable deft- 
ness. Were its themes—that is, its ideas, 
its melodies—as good as its formal struc- 
ture, it would be a great work. Lacking 
such ideas, its glory will prove ephem- 
eral. 
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Two Other Novelties 


While such virtuosos as Mischa El- 
man, Albert Spalding, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and other well-known artists have 
been earning laurels and dollars without 
making any fresh revelations of their 
powers or producing new works, the or- 
chestral and chamber music organiza- 
tions have presented a few novelties that 
must be mentioned. The most interest- 
ing of these was the posthumous string 
quartet of Grieg, which the Kneisel 
(Quartet has played. Grieg was too ill 
during the last decade of his life to com- 
plete this cyclic work. The first two 
movements were ready for the printer 
when he died; for the others he left 
sketches which were subsequently elab- 
orated by his friend, the eminent Dutch 
composer, Julius Roentgen, who did his 
work so well that even experts can hard- 
ly tell what is Grieg’s and what his. The 
composition, while not equal to Grieg’s 
first quartet, is nevertheless a valuable 
addition to the list of his works, original 
in melody and modulation. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
played at its last concert a piece called 
‘‘Kaleidoskop,” which has attracted a 
good deal attention in Germany, partly 
on account of a suit brought against its 
publisher because Noren, the composer 
of it, had borrowed (with full acknowl- 
edgment), some thematic material from 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben.” The law does 
not allow the borrowing of melodies, but 
the court decided that the Strauss themes 
were not melodies. The piece itself, which 
is a set of variations, was hardly worth 
all this fuss.. Admirably played as it was 
by the Bostonians, it made a pleasing im- 
pression; but.-it is neither deep nor im- 
portant, the best thing about it being the 
kaleidoscopic orchestral coloring. 


& 
Exhibitions of the Month 


At the galleries of Messrs. Bauer- 
Folsom we have had an opportunity of 
seeing some twenty pictures by Hugo 
Ballin, collected together and well hung. 
Mr. Ballin is probably one of the most 
talented of the very young painters, and 
he has distinguisht himself by winning 
many prizes, so that he may feel encour- 
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aged to continue to paint more pictures 
such as those recently exhibited. There 
can be no doubt that this young artist is 
honestly painting the thing that he en- 
joys. The pictures mostly consist of lit- 
tle girls and young women, with babies, 
sitting around under trees. The young 
women are generally pretty and vague, 
and the girls sometimes vague, some- 
times unaccountably emotional. Perhaps 
one may be seen floating around in the 
air with a baby occasionally, or, at the 
risk of her aimless little existence, she 
may float off in an impossible boat with 
an imaginary young man. It is always 
halcyon weather, and they enjoy a sweet- 
as-honey, harmless, imaginary existence 
out-of-doors. Mr. Ballin paints the 
young forms with love, there is no doubt 
about it—the young-lover love for tender 
forms of sweetness, and there is room 
for the young lover among our modern 
painters, but isn’t it time for the hero 
with blood in his veins to appear on the 
scene and disclose to our anxious gaze 
that these creatures are capable of ani- 
mation ; yes, and even thoughts? There 
is barely a thought among all these pic- 
tures. Decoration? Certainly, but Burne- 
Jones sometimes gave us real beauty of 
form, tremendous skill in design, and 
had as a background great knowledge of 
many things; he also painted “The 
Knight Who Forgave His Enemy.” Too 
much sweetness becomes nauseating ; 
moreover, judging by Mr. Ballin’s youth 
and the large number of pictures he has 
painted, this sort of thing must cost him 
very little effort, and continued indul- 
gence saps strength, and, we cannot help 
fearing, might spoil the decided talent 
which should be developed to a fine ma- 
turity. 

The three portraits in this exhibition, 
one of which, “Signor Caruso,” we pub- 
lish, give evidence of this artist’s power 
of grasping and rendering character, and 
justify entirely our high belief in his 
future. 

At the Knoedler Galleries, Henry 
Clews, Jr., is giving a small exhibition of 
sculpture. No. 5 is the rendering of the 
head of a man, a victim to absinthe. The 
head is bent downward and the eyelids 
lowered, so that we have no chance of 
looking for the lost soul of this wreck 
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of humanity. Do we want to look at a 
lost soul? No; we do not. Neither do 
we wish to look at a mass of wrinkled 
flesh on a skeleton. The only excuses 
for presenting such a thing to the public 
would be either a wonderful realization 
of manhood dethroned, which might 
point a moral; or else simply a technical 
study. If the latter is the reason for its 
presence in this exhibition, we think it 
would have been in better taste for the 
artist to show his skill in some less un- 
pleasant form. Beauty of form is one of 
the essentials in sculpture, but this gen- 
tleman seems to delight in and shows a 
special talent for breaking up surfaces. 
There is very little beauty of any kind 
among these models. 

At the Montross Galleries, Mr. Wil- 
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now on view in the lower hall at the 
Lenox Library. Included therein are a 
number of portraits of Poe, C. F. W. 
Mielats’s etching of the cottage at Ford- 
ham, and half a dozen autograph letters 
from Poe to E. A. Duyckinck. In the 
print room, on the floor above, those’ in- 
terested can compare Manet’s illustra- 
tions for “The Raven’ with those by 
Doré, or can see Vallotton’s conceptior 
of Poe. The exhibit fills only two cases, 
but admirably serves its purpose. 

The National Arts Club has been ex- 
hibiting a collection of original drawings 
in black and white and in color prepared 
for use in connection with advertising. 
The advertising art is a growing cult. 
and the painters’ art has now become an 
important handmaiden to advertising. 














E. M. 


HOLLAND AND WILTON LACKAYE, 


In Cleveland Moffatt’s new play, “The Battle.” 


lard L. Metcalf has fourteen pictures. 
They have his beautiful color and crisp 
handling, but they bear the impress of 
locality, and do not, like the pictures of 
the greatest landscapists, suggest the full 
beauty of the earth. 

A commemorative Poe exhibition is 


Something of this was vividly set forth 
at the National Arts Club showing. 

The American Society of Miniature 
Painters opened its tenth annual exhibi- 
tion of miniatures at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries on January 23d, to continue for 
two weeks. 
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German Pictures at the Metro- 
politan Museum 


The collection of presumably repre- 
sentative German pictures shown here 
until the end of February, and then to 
travel to Boston and Chicago, is not 
likely to shake American art lovers’ alle- 
giance to France. As 
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many, apparently, while the sculptures 
shown are in no sense indicative of the 
existence of a great school in that art. 


& 


Drama 


Power of motive and strength of de- 
velopment characterize “The Easiest 
Way,” Eugene Wal- 





a phrenologist visitor 
exclaimed, wandering 
about with a pained 
look, “It’s all explained . 
by the German type of 
nose—no taste!” A 
few of the men whose 
fame has come to us 
without examples of 
their work are great 
disappointments to us. 
Menzel, for example, 
whose drawings are 
great works, but who 
suffers from the na- 
tional absence of color 
sense in his paintings ; 
while’ von Lenbach’s 
vigorously realized 
portraits again have 
a greasy color and a 
most conventional 
arrangement. William 
Leible is much more 
likable for color and 
good, solid value-pamt- 
ing. Bocklin, who was, 





ter’s latest drama; it 
tends in the right di- 
rection, however ugly 
its problem, however 
brutally true its situa- 
tion. Mr. Belasco on 
several occasions has 
told us personally that 
the stage should face 
facts, that the dialog 
should sound fearless- 
ly; he has found a ve- 
hicle for his ideas and 
an effective rdle for 
Miss Starr in “The 
Easiest Way.” 

The word “mistress” 
has fallen from _ its 
original high meaning ; 
to some minds it is ap- 
plied strictly to the 
French stage, and 
hence to French life. 
But Mr. Walter pre- 
fers to take Broadway 
and Riverside Drive in 
New York as his point 
of attack; instead of 








of course, a Swiss, tho = 
not represented by any 
especially good exam- In 
ple of his work, only 

strengthens one’s feeling of the general 
ugliness of the works of the other men, 
thru his beautiful painting of the nude 
woman in the pool particularly. Franz von 
Stuck manages to be strongly horrible in 
his “Infernal Regions,” but it is hard 
to understand his popularity in Germany 
from his pictures here. Arthur Kampf 
has painted the German Emperor espe- 
cially for the exhibition, and what a 
bustlingly important little man he is! 
Even the imperial eagle on his little 
helmet on the table beside him seems 
howing to him perforce. The portraits 
of Ruth St. Denis, the American dancer, 
and Geraldine Farrar, by Kaulbach, are 
strongly painted but unbeautiful. Land- 
scape art is in a posterish stage in Ger- 


JOHN E. KELLERD, 
“The Vampire.” 


the conventional count 
and youthful inno- 
cence, he contents him- 
self with a successful broker and a strug- 
gling actress, who, having gone wrong, 
strives in vain to live right in the face 
of a new-found love. 

In the French drama there is no self- 
conscious wavering over the word “mis- 
tress”; it is an accepted idea, a common 
condition. Mr. Walter argues that in 
New York the condition exists, tho the 
idea may be wholly self-conscious, He 
takes his heroine West, where she meets 
with a clean man, who is just beginning 
a career, and is therefore poor in all save 
determination and strength. Mr. Wal-- 
ter’s thesis is that this girl, having once 
come into the hold of an unscrupulous 
man, having been catered to, her every 
foible satisfied, is beyond the point of re- 
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turning to an existence of sacrifice and 
relinquishment. He drags his heroine 
down, not like Pinero, in “Iris,” for the 
sake of seeing her down, but to prove 
something deeper. This woman is led 
thru the coils of lying here and there, she 
is goaded by poverty, she reaches the 
point where conditions will not allow of 
her reformation, even tho she would. 
When the curtain drops finally, the fouler 
instincts conquer; discarded by the lover 
out West in as ruthless a fashion as Iris 
is discarded, she gives herself over to the 
evil for the simple reason that there is no 
benefit to her in being good. 

Behind the external substance of “The 
Vampire” there hovers the shadow of a 
big idea. Edgar Allan Woolf and 
George Sylvester Viereck, who are the 
youthful collaborators in this drama, at- 
tempting to be psychologic are naively 
sophomoric in their effort to portray the 
development of one of those absorptive 
souls men call geniuses. Paul Hartleigh 
sucks the life blood from the brains of 
others; subtle power is given him to ab- 
stract from the sculptor, the writer, what- 
ever vigor there is in his own work after 
it is done. The power for good or evil 
rests in his hands. 

Thruout the dialog of this play there 
is an air of strenuous creation; the main 
framework—the love story, the human 
interest—is thoroly stereotyped. Occa- 
sional poetic flashes, which evidently em- 
anate from Mr. Viereck as his contribu- 
tion (the whole motive is drawn from his 
novel, “The Vampire”), carry with them 
the glow of his youthful tastes; he lauds 
all of his pet heroes; he plays with mor- 
bidness, colored by a certain German 
sentimentalism—his jugglery with ‘sci- 
ence becomes an abortion of psychic sug- 
gestion. In fact, both these young col- 
laborators rush in where angels fear to 
tread ; they work Art for all she is worth ; 
their philosophy of life is as erratic as 
their conception of character or of the 
motives prompting character. Their 
vampire has not the advantage of exter- 
nal melodramatic picturesqueness, such 
as Du Maurier developed in Svengali; 
nor has he the atmospheric disagreeable- 
ness of such a type as one found in Owen 
Johnson’s “The Comet” or Molner’s 
“The Devil.” Yet, despite the negative- 
ness of this play, it has certain qualities 
to commend; despite its puerile approach 


‘ond,’ it is sprinkled with 
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toward the unconventional, and the boni- 
bast of such lines as “It’s not my honor, 
but the welfare of your victim,” and “My 
mission is to reach the heart of human- 
ity,” it possesses a poetic quality out of 
the ordinary. “I spoke in symbols to 
bring out the universal fact,” exclaims 
the Vampire; the play is neither mysti- 
cism nor melodrama; it is simply imma- 
ture. 
Mr. William Faversham deserves the 
respect of theatergoers; his earnestness, 
his excellence, his spirit, are all three to 
be praised. The new drama which he 
has just mounted suffers comparison 
with “The World and His Wife.” It is 
a costume vehicle by Edward Childs Car- 
penter, who is financial editor of a Phila- 
delphia paper, and it is called “The Bar- 
ber of New Orleans.” In environment 
it is Creole, reflecting somewhat (tho not 
so vividly) the color of George Cable’s 
stories. The plot is wholesome and 
avowedly romantic; the dialog flows 
toward situations and not from very big 
motives. There is sword-play and moon- 
light—thru all of which Mr. Faversham 
moves with ease and artistic grace. 
There are three things about Mr. 
Cleveland Moffett’s “The Battle” 
which point to its success: first, it 
is written by a man who _ possesses 
a definite social point of view; sec- 
aphorisms ; 
third, its interest is that of the news- 
paper. Primarily, however, Mr. Moffett 
is not a playwright by nature; his-weak 
invention would show that; he speaks 
out by force of conviction; that is why 
sometimes he borders on the verge of 
preaching a social philosophy over the 
footlights. A millionaire goes into the 
slums to prove that from nothing he can 
work himself up to wealth and power. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness; he 
makes his home clean—here is the first 
arraignment of poverty; he organizes 
labor and adopts the methods of the 
trust to a bakery. His point is proven 
thru the exercise of will. His battle is 
prompted by motives upon which the 
minor story is hinged; during his fight 
and his comments regarding the struggle 
of class, we meet with such lines as “If 
a woman has twins in this tenement, they 
blame John J. Haggleton” (most palpa- 
bly intended for Rockefeller) ; “Give the 
average American an auto and he’ll 
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break the speed law”; “Why should I 
help those who don’t help themselves ?— 
God doesn’t” 

This is clever, and the final curtain 
cleverer, for the close of the play comes 
just as Haggleton is beginning to explain 
how he, with ten millions at his disposal, 
would go about improving conditions in 
New York. Wilton Lackaye plays the 
leading role with adequate understand- 
ing. “The Battle” is being advertised in 
a clever spirit of inviting controversy. 

The chief interest in Miss Maxine Elli- 
ott’s new play, “The Chaperon,” lay in 
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applicable at all times. The scenes were 
acted with surprising evenness, and the 
whole piece was permeated with an ar- 
tistic feeling that gains for the Yale Dra- 
matic Association our respect and con- 
gratulations. Simultaneously with their 
production the students issued a note- 
worthy edition of the play. 

Another performance which should 
not be past by unnoticed is “The Little 
Princess,” as given at “The Educational 
Theater for Children and Young People.” 
This enterprise deserves more lengthy 
consideration, but at present it is suffi- 














SCENE FROM KATRINA TRASK’S “THE LITTLE TOWN OF 


BETHLEHEM.” 


This beautiful play of the Christmas season was produced last week at the German Theater by the Ben 
Greet Players. 


the fact that it was given in a brand-new 
theater named after the actress, and car- 
rying a most impressive white marble 


and stone front. Otherwise, there is not 
much to say for a thin story saved only 
thru the efforts of acting. The chaperon, 
left in charge of an Adirondacks girls’ 
camp, meets with many adventures. 
Every year the Yale students bring 
their “show” to New York; we remem- 
ber with pleasure their performance of 
[bsen’s “The Pretenders,” which they in- 
terpreted with dignity and fullness; now 
they have given Sheridan’s “The Critic,” 
one of those dashing, sparkling comedies 


cient to say of a movement which has 
gained the hearty support of Mark 
Twain and others that it is doing a big 
work, and suggests much larger influ- 
ence in the future. The cast was com- 
posed entirely of amateurs, trained to 
that perfection and intelligent grasp 
which is rarely seen on Broadway. 

The healthy status of drama is not al- 
ways marked by the bigness or the little- 
ness of the play, but by the response, the 
demand which encourages the product. 
There is always room for improvement, 
not only in the drama, but in the public 
on which drama depends. 





Disappointment 


BY GEORGE NEWELL LOVEJOY 


SHE came to me in such a way, 

I could but feel she must be Truth; 
And this is what I heard her say, 

With voice as sweet as honeyed youth: 
“I’ve sought you out to bring you cheer today!” 


Oh! how she in my bosom set 

My heart fast beating! I forebore 
To think I ever should regret 

Her coming that day to my door 
With words, each one sweet as a violet. 


Yet, where she said: “There, waits Love’s 
rose i 
I found no flower, bud, or leaf; 
Still, on the ground, lay winter’s snows, 
And moaned the cold winds as in grief, 
While in me grew a sorrow, as God knows. 


And, going back, weeping sad tears. 

Cold Disappointment I beheld; 
The veil of Truth removed, her years 

Full of deceit, and crowned with eld, 
Deep written on the face that never cheers. 


In very pain, I sobbed: “Oh! why 
Within me bud a bliss, so fair, 
And then so cruelly let it die?” 
“Man needs no heaven to win his care 
If this world have no ill!” was her reply. 


And she, who in me lodged the dart 
Of wo, redonned, without delay, 
The veil which did to her impart 
Truth’s likelihood, and turned away, 
Seeking new scenes to try her mournful art. 
Rocnester, N. Y. 


The Example of Haverhill 


BY REV. DE MONT GOODYEAR, Ph.D. 


UNICIPAL reform has finally 
sprung up in New England. 


Seeds are germinating in many 


places, but the most striking results ap- 


pear in Haverhill, Mass. ‘the city for 
years was hopelessly in the hands of pro- 
fessional politicians and liquor dealers. 
Pavements and walks were poor. Sew- 
ers were inadequate. Law enforcement 
was lax. The annual deficit was increas- 
ing and the public debt rapidly ap- 
proached the statutory limit. The city 
government confest inability to make 
ends meet even with these meager results. 
They suggested more saloons and a high- 
er tax rate as the only possible remedies. 
The people, however, were skeptical 
about the efficiency of those remedies. 
In September, 1907, the Roman Cath- 
olic clergymen took the initiative and 
opened fire upon the saloon. They were 
promptly followed by the Protestant 
pastors. A no-license league of citizens 
soon took form. These forces united, 
raised money, held rallies, printed pages 
of advertising, and carried the city by 
a majority of 774 for no license. This 
was a surprise to every one. Even then 
the people did not realize the political re- 
generation that was going on. It was 
considered a freak vote. “Politicians” 
were vet confident. Liquor dealers held 
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their saloon property over, expecting a 
return to old conditions. But the people 
were really anxious for better things. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, 
accepted an invitation to address the 
men’s club of the~Portland Street Bap- 
tist Church, in November, 1907, and 
spoke on “Municipal Government by 
Commission.” He clearly set forth the 
proposition that a city is really a great 
corporation, and its affairs are almost en- 
tirely administrative. Therefore, party 
machinery, party affiliations and party 
principles are of no value in it. The 
people, like stockholders, should choose 
a small board of capable men to admin- 
ister city affairs. 

Men’s clubs from other churches being 
present, the house was crowded. The 
time to act was ripe. These clubs were 
quickly formed into “The Haverhill Civic 
Association.” Its sole purpose was to 
draft an amendment to the city charter 
embodying the principles of the Galves- 
ton—or, as it was more generally called, 
the Des Moines—plan, and secure its 
adoption. ° 

Prominent lawyers became interested. 
A committee drafted the amendment with 
great care. It was discust and modi- 
fied to meet serious objections, and sent 
to the Legislature seeking permission to 
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be considered and voted upon. There it 
met three enemies. First, city solicitors, 
sent by their respective city governments, 
opposed that part which, like the lowa 
law, gave other cities permission to con- 
sider the same plan. ‘That was stricken 
out. Second, the corporation lobbyist 
opposed the article requiring popular 
vote of the people upon all franchises. 
He declared he would kill the act unless 
that be dropt. It had to go—for the 
present. But the death knell is soon to 
sound for the lobbyist. Third, the Haver- 
hill’ politician was there opposing the 
whole plan. The Mayor shrewdly pre- 
sented a substitute. At length the Legis- 
lature past the act authorizing the special 
election, and it was held October 6th. 

Despite the strenuous opposition of 
nearly all of the old city officials and the 
political forces back of them, also, 
strangely enough, of many Socialists, so 
numerous here, the vigorous campaign 
resulted in a majority of 826 votes for 
adoption. 

The politicians then secured the right 
of way for its immediate consideration 
before the Supreme Court, where they 
hoped to see the charter killed by charges 
of unconstitutionality. Here they were 
disappointed. Their only remaining hope 
was to land the offices and the good sala- 
ries. There was a grand scramble, but it 
was fruitless. Men of high standing in 
the city appeared as candidates under the 
plan which in their opinion made good 
results possible, and the preliminary elec- 
tion weeded out all the professional office 
seekers except two. Men who had re- 
ceived large votes when designated “Re- 
publican” now received mere handfuls. 
All their forces united in a last desperate 
effort to elect these two men by using 
“plunker ballots” at the final election on 
December 12th, only to be crushed by 
final defeat. 

On January 4th the old order of things 
past away into outer darkness, with 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. The new 
city government, consisting of a whole- 
sale provision dealer, an ex-bank cashier, 
an ex-Socialist shoe worker, a civil engi- 
neer and a contracting builder, quietly 
entered City Hall and went to, work. 

The borrowing capacity had then been 
reached the treasury was “strapped,” and 
some bills remained unpaid. Space limi- 
tations forbid the telling of apparent im- 
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provements during the first week, as it 
seems to me more important to outline 
the salient features of the new plan. 
They are as follows: 

1. The Municipal Council, which shall 
consist of a mayor and four aldermen, all 
elected at large. Tenure of office, two 
years. Salary, mayor, $2,500; aldermen, 
$1,800 each. But the school committee 
consists of the mayor and four elected 
members who serve without pay. 

2. Non-Partisan Ballots. No party 
designation appears upon any ballot. 
The preliminary election (a sort of in- 
formal ballot) is free for all, but only the 
names of those candidates receiving the 
largest and second largest number of 
votes for each office at the preliminary 
election are printed upon the ballots used 
at the final election. Others may be writ- 
ten in or put on with “stickers” by the 
voter. : 

3. Publicity. All meetings of the coun- 
cil must be public, votes taken by yea and 
nay, and recorded. Every member must 
vote when present. Appropriations and 
contracts for $2,000 or more must lie 
over one week before final action. A 
complete monthly statement of transac- 
tions must be publisht. 

4. The Recall. At any time the voters 
may secure the removal of a member of 
the council by petitioning for a special 
election. The petition must, however, be 
signed by a number of voters equal to 
25 per cent. of the votes cast for mayor 
at the last election, and the member may 
be a candidate for approval. 

5. The Referendum. Upon petition of 
voters equal in number to 25 per cent. 
of the total vote cast for mayor at the 
last election, any proposed ordinance 
must be submitted to the people at a spe- 
cial election. 

6. The Initiative. Upon petition of 
voters equal in number to 25 per cent. of 
the total vote for mayor at the last elec- 
tion, requesting the enactment of any 
ordinance desired by the people, the 
municipal council must pass it within 
twenty days, or call a special election 
allowing the people to pass the act. 
Upon petition of voters equal to 10 per 
cent. of the votes cast for mayor the pro- 
posed ordinance must be submitted to 
vote of the people at the next general 
election. 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 





The Possibilities of Tradition 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 


Proressor oF New TesTaAMENT CRITICISM IN THE UNIVERSITY oF LEIPsIc. 


VERY one knows with what scorn 
the enemies of the Christian rec- 
ords treat the early years of New 

Testament tradition. They speak as if 
ten days after anything had taken place 
there would be no one to say whether it 
had taken place so or so, or here or there. 
They take for granted that a book could 
have been written under the name of an 
apostle and the next year or a couple of 
years after his death have been handed 
over to his intimate friends as his work 
without their having a notion of the real 
state of the case or suspecting the for- 
gery. To speak more exactly, the de- 
mands upon the men who past along the 
knowledge of the first Christian preach- 
ers and teachers and of the books that 
they wrote, who in all simplicity and 
without thinking that they were doing 
something that would hereafter be treat- 
ed as if it were an affidavit before court, 
spoke of what they had seen and known 
—the demands made upon these men 
and upon their testimony are of the most 
singular character. In the first place, it 
is demanded that they should live as 
other men do, from day to day, without 
trying to forecast the future and the 
wishes of the critics in the twentieth 
century, that they should not try to make 
the writings of their time appear to be 
anything but what they really were. 
This demand is reasonable, and the peo- 
ple in the early Church lived up to this 
demand in as fair a measure as the men 
of today. But then, on the other hand, 
the claim is in effect made that they 
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should have had in mind, day in, day out, 
that they, like Napoleon’s soldiers in a 
reverse order, lived not in the sight of 
twenty centuries looking down upon 
them from the pyramids, but in the sight 
of twenty centuries looking up to them 
from the depths of unborn nations, that 
they should never have dared to let even 
the least event go by without putting it 
down in the minutes of the mass meeting 
that their lives were holding for the ben- 
efit of the future, that they should never 
have said grace before a meal without 
writing down where they drew it from, 
and why they said grace just so and not 
otherwise. 

Since the Christians did not do all this, 
it is clear that they could not have known 
what they claim to know. In particular, 
if we pass over all lesser points, it is ever 
either openly or silently assumed that, 
for example, the letters of Paul, written 
in the fifties or sixties of the first century, 
and the Gospel of John, written say at 
the end of the first century, were in the 
year 100 and in the year 170 such uncer- 
tain things as to author and origin that 
the Christians of those years could not 
have the least right to pass them on to 
the later Christians as the writings of 
Paul and John respectively. 

The question is, What can we look for 
in tradition? Is it to be expected that 
fifty or seventy years after the occur- 
rence of an event there will still be peo- 
ple who can in sound health of mind tell 
about it? Now, there happened at Dres- 
den, in Germany, the capital of Saxony, 
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the seat of art and science and history, 
on the 13th of April, 1899, something 
that is suited to give an answer to this 
question. On the 13th of April, 1849, 
the troops of the German Empire 
stormed an important position of the 
Danes, the Dippel heights, and Prince 
Albert of Saxony, then a week less than 
twenty-one years old, won his first lau- 
rels there. If we were to ask what the 
chances would be that there should be 
good witnesses of the events of that day 
at Dresden and in the year 1899, our crit- 
ics would doubtless declare that it would 
be quite impossible to learn anything 
surely about it then. Maybe they would 
admit that some one or other could have 
a vague notion of it, could have been 
there, but be altogether too decrepit to 
give any rational account of the day, or 
that some one could have mixt up and 
loose notions about it that he had gotten 
from his father or grandfather. Very 
well. Now let us see what the facts in 
this case are. On the 12th of April, at 
Dresden, a sermon was preached in the 
Frauenkirche, and the veterans sat in the 
nave, while thousands of others sat in 
the rest of the church, as interested in 
the celebration. After the service—it 
was on Wednesday afternoon—the vet- 
erans dined together. At this dinner 
toasts were given by generals and other 
men of high position, but there was one 
speaker who had special reason for his 
toast to the King.. It was the oldest 
known orderly sergeant in the army, a 
man of eighty-five years, and he had been 
the drillmaster of the King. This man 
had been thirty-five years old on the day 
of the battle. Here we have, then, at any 
rate, some witnesses for an event fifty 
years ago. 

“But there were probably only a half 
dozen of them all told, so that it is not 
so strange, after all,” says a critic. We 
shall see. On the next day, on the 13th 
of April, the old soldiers went out to 
the villa of the King at Strehlen, near 
Dresden. He received them in the gar- 
den. Odd, was it not, that he should not 
receive them in the parlor? The few 
men that the critics leave for us must 
have been quite lost in the garden. The 
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King came out then to see them. When 
he came, a gray-haired cavalry general 
addrest him for the rest in a little speech. 
He closed his remarks by saying: 

“More than seven hundred veterans of the 
year 1849 are at this moment standing before 
your Majesty to congratulate him upon his first 
famous deed, and once more—for. many prob- 
ably for the last time—to see their beloved 
King face to face. We are all more than sev- 
enty years old, we have grown gray in mani- 
fold ways of life, and some of us are feeble in 
body, but we are bright and faithful in heart, 
and we cry out with enthusiasm, ‘Long live the 
King’! 

That will do for the purposes of tradi- 
tion, and in especial of Christian tradi- 
tion. Seven hundred and more men able, 
after fifty, and many of them, of course, 
more years to celebrate such a festival. 
as if to make this statement still more 
pointed, at the same date, the word came 
of two women in Silesia who were over 
a hundred years old; one, a workwoman, 
Mrs. Penkalla, in the sand colony 
Schwientochlowitz, who was one hun- 
dred and three years old; and the other 
is Mrs. Rosina Nowack, the widow of an 
old soldier, living at Domnwitz, near 
Trebnitz, and was one hundred and 
seven years old. This Mrs. Nowack was 
still relatively vigorous in mind and 
body, and delighted to tell of events of 
her youth. Her husband took part in the 
war with Russia and in the wars with 
Napoleon. 

The letters of Paul from the fifties and 
sixties of the first century would have 
had, according to this measure, clear 
testimony to their existence in the first 
years of the second century, or even up 
to the middle of that century; and the 
Gospel of John up to the year 150 or 
even 190. We do not know all about the 
origin of the writings contained in the 
New Testament, but we are ever learn- 
ing more. One thing is clear, namely, 
that in Palestine, or in Asia Minor, or in 
Egypt, or in Greece, or in Italy, there 
may well have still lived in the second 
century a number of persons who had 
direct knowledge of the earlier Christian 
written tradition, of its authors, its pub- 
lication, its first recipients. and its use in 
the churches, in public and private read- 
ing. 


Letpsic, GERMANY. 
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A Babylonian Bronze 


Mr. C. H. W. Jouns, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has followed up his 
useful catalog of J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
collection of cuneiform tablets (which 
contains many valuable specimens) with 
an account of a splendid bronze statuet, 
recently acquired by Mr. Morgan, and 
dating from the reign of an ancient 
Babylonian ruler, Ur-Engur.* The 
statuet represents the king in the. atti- 
tude of a “canephorus,” i. ¢., with a bas- 
ket on his head as a symbol of a re- 
ligious ceremony connected with the 
building of a sacred structure. The in- 
scription—a duplicate of one occurring 
on a brick found many years ago and 
now in the British Museum—reads, “Ur- 
Engur, King of Ur, King of Sumer and 
Akkad, who built the Temple of Enlil.” 


The interest of the object is twofold. 
It is the only one of the kind bearing 
the name of this ruler, and it is the old- 
est canephorous statuet known to us. 
Like the brick referred to, the object 
comes from Nippur, the site of the ex- 


tensive excavations conducted by 
Messrs. Peters and Haynes under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. From various sources we know 
that Ur-Engur was the founder of a 
dynasty controlling Southern Babylonia, 
with its center in the city of Ur, the five 
members of which ruled 117 years. The 
time of this dynasty can now be dated 
approximately at 2381-2265 B. C.—not 
in the fourth millennium, as Mr. Johns is 
inclined to believe. It is interesting to 
note that two other members of this 
dynasty are represented by bronze stat- 
uets with baskets on their head—an in- 
dication of their devotion to the rearing 
of temples for the gogls. 

Mr. Johns has greatly added to the 
value of his monograph by good illustra- 
tions of thirteen of the twenty-six such 
statuets (sixteen of the total number be- 





*Ur-Encur: A Bronze of the Fourth Millennium in 
the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. By C. H. 
Johns. New York: Sherman. 
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ing duplicates) at present known and 
by a general discussion of the purpose of 
these votive offerings. Among the Greeks 
we encounter “canephore,” frequently 
represented on monuments with baskets 
on their heads, which are supposed to 
contain garlands for the sacrificial rites. 
These canephore were always chosen 
from maidens of high birth and whose 
office of carrying the sacred baskets in 
festival processions was regarded as a 
great privilege. Mr. Johns adds some 
illustrations from Greek monuments. 
The antiquity of the “basket bearer” in 
the Greek ritual seems to be well 
vouched for, and while the possibility 
of foreign influence may be admitted, 
there is no evidence of any connection 
between the Greek and the Babylonian 
custom. The basket is clearly the work- 
man’s badge, in which he carries the ma- 
terial for’ building, and we fortunately 
have a passage in one of the inscriptions 
of Gudea from which it is safe to con- 
clude that the basket actually contained 
bricks for the building under construc- 
tion. The kings thus symbolically rep- 
resented themselves as taking part in the 
building, and down to the latest days of 
the Assyrian Empire the custom was 
maintained of the king laying, as we 
would call it, the first brick or bricks of 
the foundation. The ceremony corre- 
sponds to the laying of the cornerstone 
in modern times. It should be added 
that the specimen which Mr. Morgan has 
acquired is also the largest of its kind 
as yet found, it being 33 centimeters, 
or 13# inches, high, and weighs over 16 
pounds. The workmanship is unusually 
good. The king is represented as naked 
to the waist, after the fashion of work- 
men in ancient Babylonia, with a tunic 
hanging from the waist down. While 
the face is conventional, the modeling of 
the breast and arms is most graceful, as 
is also the pose. With the exception of 
the toes, which are broken off, the stat- 
uet is perfectly preserved, and its owner 
is to be congratulated upon the posses- 
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sion of so excellent a specimen. Two 
hundred and fifty copies of this interest- 
ing monograph have been printed on 
heavy paper. 

wt 


Women, Etc. 


Mr. Grorce Harvey is the author of 
one of the most remarkable volumes of 
essays of the season. If Bernard Shaw 
could have had a polite rather than an 
offensive manner, if he could have been 
more genially humorous, less vindictive- 
lv cynical, he might have written the 
same things upon this subject. For Mr. 
Harvey’s views upon the eternal charac- 
ter of women do not differ materially 
from those entertained by Mr. Shaw. 
He follows similar lines of reasoning 
and reaches similar conclusions. The 
distinction is in the manner of his ar- 
rival—with his hat off, so to speak, one 
hand upon his heart, and with the most 
engaging genuflections in almost every 
sentence toward the victims of his satire. 

The book deserves to be bound in a 
smile and ‘to become a classic for men 
only upon a difficult subject. For men 
only, because women ar? not likely to ap- 
preciate the author’s delineation of femi- 
nine character. They really have the 
sense of humor which he denies that 
they possess, but it is focused anywhere 
rather than upon themselves. No wo- 
man has ever conceived of her own ab- 
surdities or recognized herself in cari- 
cature. And Mr. Harvey’s interpreta- 
tions are droll, having in them none of 
that dim sentimental seriousness with 
which women are accustomed to think 
well of themselves. Rather it is the dis- 
tinctly masculine view of women set 
forth. He presents women, not in their 
passing phases of what is commonly 
called “development,” but as they are 
and always will be. 

Naturally one must not accept the 
author’s observations too literally. The 
truth of the volume consists in its pe- 
culiarly masculine wit, not in the veracity 
f the author’s deductions. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Harvey thinks that while “most 
vomen lie about one thing or another 

. . their comparative clumsiness in the 
practice of that art is creditable, etc.” 
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The truth is that when women lie at all 
they do it so easily, so naturally, and so 
convincingly that they themselves _be- 
lieve what they tell is the truth. They 
are the most truthful people in the world, 
not because they lie clumsily, but because 
they put all their temperamental veracity 
in the performance. So that itis doubt- 
ful if-the angels in heaven know the dif- 
ference between a woman’s lie and her 
truth—much less Mr. Harvey. Mean- 
while, his essay upon the stupidity of wo- 
men in managing men is perhaps the 
only one in the book that will delight his 
feminine readers. They know so much 
more about it than he suspects that the 
arch simplicity of his advice is very di- 
verting to the kind of secret sense of 
humor with which women are endowed 
when it comes to understanding men. 
On the other hand, one of the most ex- 
asperating features of the book for these 
same readers is the mischievous infer- 
ences the author occasionally draws 
from “statistics.” For example, in 1900 
there were 1,182,293 widowers in this 
country and 2,721,564 widows; from 
which he concludes that the “hazards of 


matrimony are vastly greater for men 
than for women”—seeing that, according 
to his deductions, so many more women 


survive it and become widows. A more 
probable explanation is that the great 
majority of widowers marry again and 
the majority of widows do not. A wid- 
ower is only the temporarily detained 
husband of his second wife. 


& 


Narrative Lyrics. By Edward Lucas White. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Mr. White’s book is rightly named—a 
book of Narrative Lyrics. He generally 
gives his thoughtful reader the matter 
of a strong drama, with choice bits of 
good dramatic force. The movement is 
easy and yet occasionally has strength 
and “go.” He lacks the lightness of 
touch, relief and variety necessary to 
make an extended poem altogether pleas- 
ing. His themes are drawn largely from 
old Egypt, Israel, and the eastern Medi- 
terranean, and when blank verse is em- 
ployed, in which he is happiest, the poet’s 
powers are at the best. In rimed verse 
he is less successful. The limping story 
goes on crutches, and in such specimens 
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as the following the crutches are mod- 
ern in their make. The story is of 
Kranaé—the “sunlit peaks of Kranaé,” 
in the Ionian Sea—whose king has fallen 
in love with the fair daughter of a 
stranger, arrived on the island and now 
departed, leaving the royal lover in grief: 
“Not knowing why he was distrest.” 
But he finds out, and follows the maid 
and the “hundred galleys” of her escort. 


“He chose his crew, explained his goal; 

All loved him, all were keen and staunch; 
And then with an impatient soul 

He urged them to prepare and launch. 


Straight toward the sunset clouds they drove, 
Each man alert, no oar pulled slack, 

Then thru the dusk and night they clove 
The shimmering moonglade’s guiding track. 


The relays, huddled, lay asleep; 
The zealous rowers tugged and sang; 
The king steered, leaning on the sweep; 
His brain with pride and glory rang, 


To think that all this wood and bronze, 
Cordage and sail and sinewed skill, 

This speed as graceful as a swan’s 
Existed but to work his will.” 


And so on. We need not go farther to 
see the difficulties of rimed verse. The 
gulf is wide between “Kranaé” and the 
author’s really hopeful narrative lyrics— 
“Benaiah” and “The Last Bowstrings.” 


& 


The Age of Mental Virility: An Inquiry Into 
the Records of Achievement of the 
World’s Chief Workers and Thinkers. 
By W. A. Newman Dorland. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.00. 

In a compact little volume of 229 
pages, Dr. W. A. Newman Dorland finds 
space enough to give Dr. William Osler 
some hard rubs on his late semi-humor- 
ous dictum, that “without the work of 
the men above forty,” the world “would 
practically be where it is today.” His 
figures and lists are instructive, too, on 
such other questions as: What is the in- 
itial age of mental activity and what is 
the average duration of such activity? 
What is the evolution of the mind? Is 
precocity a sign of degeneracy? Precocity 
among artists, poets and others. Dr. 
Dorland has given three years of a frolic- 
some leisure to the collecting of data, 
with the result that he is able to place 
before us a tolerably long list of old men 


very much alive in their advanced age. 
If he has taken some from the ranks of 
the young—men like Keats, Byron, Shel- 
ley, Chatterton—it serves only to show 
how much we have missed because of 
their early deaths. If life had been a 
time of comfortable expansion to them, 
what works worthy of everlasting fame 
we might have anticipated! Most men 
would wish a larger blossoming for 
Keats, a less stimulated growth for 
Byron, -a longer period of splendid ex- 
pansion for Shelley. If he could have 
walked arm in arm with Tennyson, each 
in the eighties, and discussed with the 
poet of the aristocracy the larger poems 
of a ripening democracy which Shelley 
would have written after the quieting 
forties, and both should happen to meet 
at a corner the younger laureate of the 
day, John Keats, with his magnum 
opus under his arm, what a trio it 
would have been! Wordsworth would 
have given them his blessing for being a 
happy trinity of idealists who have long 
since sown their wild oats, and the world 
would have given them all a place at the 
right hand of Shakespeare. The facts in 
this and other lines, as developed by Dr. 
Dorland’s most curious and stimulating 
study of old men, seem to be conclusive 
as against Dr. Osler’s theory, which lets 
us all off at forty, just when the fruit is 
beginning to yellow into ripeness. It is 
true that Adam saw his happiest days 
when he was young. But did he ad- 
vance science?. Moses worked hard in 
the grain fields of Egypt. But what dis- 
coveries did he make? Noah doubtless 
played football up to his fifth decade— 
and there was some pretty tough play- 
ing, we are told, in that old day—but 
what contribution had he made to marine 
architecture? There is no reason to 
think that Homer did much scanning of 
Alexandrine blank verse until he had 
past the limit of usefulness set by Dr. 
Osler. And so we might go on, as Dor- 
land does, down thru the four hundred 
workers and thinkers of forty centuries. 
These early actors on the stage of life 
point the way—somewhat obscurely, 
perhaps—but the road becomes clearer as 
we accompany the author down the long 
galleries until we get into the Pennsyl- 
vania tunnel under the Hudson, and find 
what a compact little company of old 
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men are still “on the job.” Surely, the 
opening of the great tunnel would be de- 
ferred for many a long day if the inven- 
tions of men in their mature years were 
withdrawn—if Bessemer, for instance, 
and Morse, Stephenson and Watt, Gal- 
vani, Faraday and Franklin, and with 
them a widening circle of foregone pio- 
neers, had failed to mature. 


& 
The Tether. By Ezra S. Brudno. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Ezra Brudno cannot write a story; his 
mind is too subjective, his genius is not 
constructive, it is personal and interpre- 
tative merely. So, he can interpret the 
Jew—not in his usury relations to soci- 
ety, but in his domestic and social rela- 
tions to other Jews and to Gentiles. The 
publishers claim that this new book is a 
novel of “‘virile realism,” “skilful delinea- 
tion of character.” There can be no 
question about the realism, but it is not 
virile. It is feverish, a nerve-depressing 
confession of the impotency of a great 
race. And the delineation of the young 
Jewish poet’s character is more than 
“skilful” ; it is faithful to the whole agon- 
ized temperament of the sensitive Jew. 
In fact, it is not an organized story at all, 
merely the inevitable annals of the heart 
of a Jew. The author confesses, drama- 
tizes, but does not pardon the snobbish 
ambition of his people to move in Gentile 
society. There is no defense of any one 
in the book. It is simply an elegy of 
despair written by a highly sensitized 
member of a despised race. 


& 


The Spy. By Maxim Gorky. The Story 
of a Superfluous Man. Translated by 
Thomas Seltzer. New York: B. Huebach. 


$1.50. 

The Spy is a fetching title. It sug- 
vests a detective story, mysterious con- 
cealments and discoveries, imprison- 
ments and flights. But the reader is 
warned this is nothing of the kind. It 
is a book with a purpose—to show what 
man has made of man, and to show how 
things might be different. Gorky, in this 
his latest work, resorts to no crude state- 
ment of the moral. The lesson is em- 
hodied in the artistic production itself 
and naturally evolves from it. The Spy 
relentlessly exposes, on the one hand, the 
terrible crimes perpetrated upon the 


Russian people thru the governmental 
spy system, and incidentally the rotten- 
ness of the Russian bureaucracy in gen- 
eral; on the other hand, the utter de- 
pravity this system breeds in its own 
agents, the spies, the intimate facts of 
whose social and private life are laid 
quite bare. But it is well for the world 
to know these facts, and here we have 
no vain exhibition of ugly pictures, no 
frivolous retailing of salacious incidents, 
no silly and purposeless “Three Weeks” 
tantalizing the appetite. At the time 
when Gorky wrote “Mother,” during his 
visit to this country, the Russian revolu- 
tion was at its hight. The revolutionists 
were sanguine of success, and not the 
least sanguine among them was Gorky 
himself. The ideals for which the most 
advanced of the Russian patriots were 
fighting permeated all of Gorky’s writ- 
ings of that period. As a result “Moth- 
er,” tho intended to be a novel, is noth- 
ing more than an exposition of socialist 
propaganda. It was while in this mood 
during his work on “Mother” that 
Gorky said to the writer of the present 
review, with a glow of youthful enthu- 
siasm: “I am trying to do for our revo- 
lutionary movement of today what Step- 
niak did in his ‘Underground Russia’ 
for the early movement of the nihilists.” 
But the preaching in “Mother” is so di- 
rect as seriously to mar its artistic value. 
In The Spy the tendenz is just as pro- 
nounced, but here the object is attained 
by a pure narrative of events absolutely 
unalloyed by sermonizing. 


Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. By 
L. Allen Harker. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Soris. $1.50. 

This is the story of the childhood and 
youth of two little Scotch boys living 
near Edinburgh. And when an elderly 
maiden lady, who speaks her English 
after the manner of Mr. Addison, and a 
scholarly old bachelor with antiquarian 
tastes, undertake to bring up things as 
new and modern as two boys, the account 
of their efforts is sure to be more or less 
diverting. “There is no climax to the 
story, further than that afforded by the 
course of nature. The old people die and 
the young ones grow up. But the course 
of nature in both particulars is admirably 
interpreted by the author, 
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Literary Notes 


....The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, Boston, has in issue for January 16th 
a very pleasing character sketch of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of THE INDEPENDENT, en- 
titled “A Little Study of a Large Man Still in 
the Harness.” 


....Lhe 1908 volume of the McClure Li- 
brary of Children’s Classics, edited by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibold Smith, is 
called Tales of Laughter and contains a de- 
lightful mixture of amusing fairy stories from 
three continents. 


...-Altho it was prepared as a handbook 
for British Bible classes, Dr. James Herron’s 
Short History of Puritanism is fitted to be of 
interest and profit to many American students. 
The treatment is brief, but shows careful 
scholarship and good sense of proportion. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $0.50 
cents). 


..Written especially for the managers of 
Sunday School conventions, but containing 
much practical wisdom for those who find 
themselves responsible for large gatherings of 
any sort, is “Conventions and How to Care 
for Them,’ by Eugene C. Foster (Philadel- 
phia: The Sunday School Times Company). 
The work and management of committees is 
outlined with special care. 

....Art and Economy in Home Decoration 
is the title of a book by Mabel Tuke Priest- 
man that is issued through The John Lane 
Company. Some of the many problems that 
confront the house furnisher will be easily 
solved if the suggestions of the Priestman vol- 
ume are even casually studied, and the home 
maker who reads it can avoid rocks upon 
which those who have not read it will be more 
than apt to split. Some of the topics given 
place in the book are Choosing a Color 
Scheme, How to Treat Walls Successfully, 
Points to Remember When Buying Carpets 
and Rugs, Arranging Flowers Artistically, 
Lamps and Candle Shades, Shelving, Pictures, 
etc., and What to Avoid in the Home. ($1.50.) 

....To this day mention of the burning of 
Royalton by the Indians in 1780 brings a shud- 
der at Vermont firesides. Zadock Steele was 
captured by the savages on their return to 
Canada and sold with others at a half joe 
(eight and a half dollars) each into slavery. 
In 1818 he published, with much apology for 
lack of education, a vivid and appalling ac- 
count of the massacre as he heard it from the 
survivors, together with the sequel in the suf- 
ferings and tortures of the captives among the 
Indians and British. His book is now repub- 
lished at the rather extravagant price of $2.50 
by the R. H. Huntting Co., of Springfield, in 
their Indian Captivities, a series of reprints 
useful historically and as preserving stories of 
cqurage and endurance “that the world would 
not willingly let die.” 

.... Eugene V. Brewster, the Brooklyn law- 
yer, real estate operator, prize amateur pho- 
tographer, artist, operatic impresario, and au- 
thor, has been deyoting himself recently with 


much ardor to the prose muse. In rapid suc- 
cession he has produced On Time, a short 
story with a moral (your employees should 
have a copy), and Hats Off, being some re- 
marks on courtesy, both of which are good, if 
they are not best sellers. Like Alexander, Mr. 
Brewster having conquered many worlds has 
lately wept for others to conquer. In such a 
spirit he has now established a periodical called 
The Caldron, a magazine of disdelusion, Vol. 
I, No. 1, of which, dated February, has just 
made its appearance. The versatile Mr. Brew- 
ster will doubtless presently find his magazine 
to have been happily named. 


a 
Pebbles 


BARGAIN NOTICE, 


“Our feather beds are marked down.”—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


“I THINK you have treated me mean,” said 
an insurance agent to a competitor, “in taking 
three out of the four policies which I have a 
long time carried ior Jones & Co.” 

“Pardon me, I did not know about the other 
policy.”,—Glens Falls Now and Then. 


A crrTaIn father who is fond of putting 
his boys thru natural history examinations is 
often surprised by their mental agility. He 
recently asked them to tell him, “What ani- 
mal is satisfied with the least nourishment.” 

“The moth!” one of them shouted confident- 
ly “It eats nothing but holes.”—Youth’s 
Companion, 


THE proprietors of a Siamese newsvaper 
have distributed the following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. Do 
a murder git commit, we hear of and tell it. 
Do a mighty chief die, we publish it, and in 


borders of sombre. Staff has each one been 
college, and write like the Kippling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and extor- 
tionate not for advertisements. Buy it. Buy 
it. Tell each of you its greatness for good. 
Ready on Friday. Number one.—Bangkok 
Times. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MAUD MULLER. 

Maup Mutter in the hay field stood, 
The rake her arm was propping, 

The judge rode by upon his horse 
With admiration stopping ; 

Then paused, considered, and went on 
Without the question popping. 


Maud married then a farmer bronzed, 
A bright existence knowing, 

For Roosevelt made their daily life 
With pleasures overflowing. 

As balls and games replaced the work, 
Her joy kept right on growing. 


The judge went home and found his life 
Was truly not elysian, 

For every time he handed down 
A learned, wise decision 

The President denounced it loud 
And heaped on it derision —Times. 
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California and Japan 


WE ask every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT carefully to consider Dr. De 
Forest’s article in this issue. It tells with 
simple truth the attitude of Japan to the 
United States during the past year. It 
shows how the American fleet was wel- 
comed and how the California repre- 
sentatives were welcomed, and it makes 
it clear how sincere and positive have 
been the putpose and the efforts of the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese 
pecple to prove their good will toward 
our country. And yet there are actually 
members of the California Legislature 
who are desirous to stir up trouble and 
to risk a war in which California would 
be the chief sufferer. Such reckless and 
wanton provocation would be appalling 
if we believed that California were ruled 
by her criminals. We have had late evi- 
dence that she is not. The politicians 
represented by such a hateful policy are 
being sent to prison. 

The, President has spoken well. He 
has his eyes and ears open, and is not 
ifraid to speak. He has given a solemn 
warning to California, and with a serious 
utterance befitting our Chief Magistrate 
he has assured its people that Japan is 


trying to maintain peaceful relations and 
to keep her promises in restricting emi- 
gration to this country, promises, we will 
add, that ought never to have been asked 
of her. It might have seemed unusual 
if not unprecedented for the President 
of the United States thus to appeal to 
the Governor and Legislature of one of 
the States, but the interests of the coun- 
try demanded it, and California will not 
take offense. Indeed has he not quite 
as much right to make his protest as has 
the editor of this journal? Under the 
Constitution he speaks with no more au- 
thority than we do; but he has the right 
of utterance to all or any of the people 
in time of danger, and his word has 
weight, and must be listened to. 

We are glad to believe that he speaks 
to a different California from that of two 
years ago. California has been cleaning 
house, and clearing out her vermin. She 
has been considering her international 
relations. Her best citizens and business 
men have visited Japan. They are not 


as much afraid of the Japanese as they 
were, and not as much afraid of their 
own mischievous politicians. 


We accept 
the reports that the hostile bills will be 
rejected. And why should they not be? 
[s it decent to have a national law which 
forbids Japanese and Chinese to be made 
citizens, and then have a State enact a 
law that because they are not citizens 
they shall not own real estate and shall 
not be directors of corporations? Of all 
the nations of Europe only Russia retains 
such laws against the Jews. It is hate- 
ful that we have the national law forbid- 
ding Chinese and Japanese to be citizens ; 
it ought to be repealed, and when we be- 
come as Christian as we are trying to 
make Japan become it will be. Doubt- 
less the President feels a blush of shame 
when he asks California not to follow the 
example of Congress and not to enact 
Russian laws. 

The friction between the two countries 
lately was caused by the action of 
school boards in refusing to allow Japan- 
ese children to attend the public schools 
with white pupils. Japan was angry that 
her little ones should be insulted. The 
Japanese are peaceful enough, but they 
have a proud spirit as well as we, and 
they know as well as we what is decent 
and when they are insulted. It would be 
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an insult to them to pass the proposed 
legislation. We are not speaking now 
of the interests of California herself, and 
the advantage from Japanese industry 
and capital, but of the human and Chris- 
tian decencies that belong to this twen- 
tieth century. What says Oregon? That 
she finds no evil or danger in sending 
Mongolian and Caucasian children to the 
same public schools. Why should she? 
Humanity is all the same. 

There was a fitful danger. It seemed 
as if mischief makers in Sacramento 
might embroil the whole country in in- 
ternational hatred, if not in war: The 
danger, we believe, is past. But let our 
whole people understand that we are liv- 
ing in the new century of peace between 
the nations, and that the reason for that 
peace is because the nations know and 
love each other better. The world is uni- 
fied. To fight the people of another na- 
tion is like fighting our own. To hate 
others is to hate ourselves. Ill-will and 


injury to the Japanese is ill-will and in- 
jury to man, to our common humanity. 
Let those who would wrong our visitors 
from other nations, whether Japanese or 


Chinese, Italians or Germans, bear the 
obloquy if not the incarceration of Ruef. 
Let us have peace and good will with all 


the world. 
& 


The People’s Problem 


Any one who has reached the age of 
seventy-five has noticed the disappear- 
ance of the small brooks where he played 
in his district school days, while larger 
ones have shrunk to summer threads, and 
rivers that filled their banks all the year 
are hardly more than rivulets in summer. 
Commissioner Whipple, of New York 
State, tells us that the upper Hudson, in 
August of 1907, had no more than two 
inches of water where it used to roll a 
heavy volume. There is _ substantial 
agreement that this change has been due 
to the denudation of our hills and valleys 
of the water-holding trees. It takes a 
century to grow such forests as we found 
covering the continent; it has taken half 
a century to destroy them. The Amer- 
ican farmer has just waked up to the fact 
that, without a national system of for- 
estry, not only is his industry exceed- 
ingly precarious, but large areas of the 
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United States are liable to become bar- 
ren. The reported annual lumber pro- 
duction of the United States shows 37,- 
550,000,000 feet. Tlie foreSt area re- 
ported for 1907 was about 500,000,000 
acres, and it does not need high skill in 
mathematics to determine that we are 
very rapidly approaching the total de- 
struction of our forest wealth. The 
annual growth does not, according to the 
Government report, exceed the destruc- 
tion for fuel alone. 

The same authority puts it down that, 
on a very conservative estimate, the 
United States‘does not have at the pres- 
ent time a supply of fuel and lumber to 
exceed twenty-three years. The common 
estimate is about twenty years; that will 
carry us to about 1930. We have then 
to tally this fact with the other astound- 
ing but authenticated report, that our an- 
thracite coal beds will not supply de- 
mands beyond about the same aay. We 
have come with amazing speed to face 
the question of inadequate fuel and lum- 
ber supply. But what concerns us even 
more is the threatened extinction of agri- 
culture. Not only are our streams dry- 
ing up, but our temperature extremes 
are more pronounced. Twenty-two per 
cent. of our forests are now included in 
national reserves, and the question is 
how rapidly we can stop the axe of the 
lumberman by putting all the rest or 
nearly all under Government control. 
The forest area of the United States, if 
thus controlled, is still sufficient to pro- 
duce enough timber to supply our annual 
needs. President Roosevelt has done 
some capital things for the American 
people of the future. His administration 
has had a far outlook ; but in nothing has 
his administration been more wise than 
in increasing the number of national 
reserves and stopping the looting of 
national property. The Appalachian bill 
undertakes to protect the one area which, 
in the eastern part of the country, covers 
the largest amount of hard wood. This 
region is included in the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. In this region is over half of 
the country’s present supply of hard 
timber. It is very late to take possession 
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of this region, for already vast areas have 
been wasted. 

Forest reserve does not mean that the 
Government takes possession of these 
areas, to own or dispose of the timber. 
It is a lying twist of the tongue when 
our Congressmen speak of such a bill 
as “robbing the people.” A forestry sys- 
tem simply places the forests under the 
protection of the united people. The 
National Forester will be provided with 
authority only to prevent robbery and 
waste. He will be at the head of a com- 
mission that will not only protect, but will 
plant. It will be the business of his depart- 
ment to prevent the burning of great 
areas, and we must not forget that during 
last year alone 1,100 fires were reported, 
burning over 115,000 acres. We have to 
add,to this count also that from the sale 
of mature wood, that is, such as may be 
sold without detriment to the forest and 
future supply. The department is al- 


already self-supporting. Under Govern- 
ment control, we learn from Germany 
that the cut of timber has increased 55 
per cent., while the forests have been 
absolutely held up from waste. 

On the other hand the people of Ire- 


land are paying $5,000,000 a year for 
imported timber, its forests being almost 
entirely swept away. Twenty-three per 
cent. of the island is uncultivated, yet 
only 1% per cent. is in timber. The 
people objected to reforestation that it 
would offer less employment for labor. 
It has been shown, however, that a forest 
planted only fifty years ago, and on poor 
soil, has employed four times as much 
labor as has been employed on the best 
agricultural lands, at the same time re- 
turning heavier profits. THe INDEPEND- 
ENT believes strongly in individual effort. 
It believes, however, in Government 
oversight and Government advice. It 
would retain as much as possible of indi- 
vidual initiative, and it believes that a 
very important part of forestry can be 
conducted thru the agricultural colleges. 
hese institutions are working very effec- 
tively to show that a balance between 
woodland and plowed land is as impor- 
tant to the owner as a sustained balance 
between stock and feed crops. 

With all the rest there should be an 
mmediate change in our tariff laws, to 
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allow and encourage liberai importation 
of timber from Canada. This neighbor 
has six times the amount of standing 
timber that is still in the possession of 
the United States. Michigan has been 
nearly denuded of its magnificent forests, 
under the laws that debar lumber from 
across the lakes and rivers, stimulating 
destructive home cutting. Other parts 
of the United States are suffering quite 
as badly from defective legislation. 
Georgia and the Carolinas are nearly 
stripped of yellow pine by the turpentine 
tappers, and it is estimated that inside 
seven years this magnificent lumber will 
be entirely destroyed in the State of 
Florida. The result on climate is pro- 
tracted droughts, and the steady pushing 
of the frost line farther southward. The 
danger to orange orchards is increasing 
every year, and the production of pine- 
apples and other semi-tropicals is a vexed 
uncertainty. Florida alone should have 
4,000,000 acres of forests. No lumber- 
ing operation of recent years more 
strongly illustrates the pinch in the tim- 
ber supply already felt than’a concession 
from the Russian Government to an 
Australian corporation to take 30,000,- 
ooo feet of timber a year from a forest 
in Siberia, goo miles from Vladivostok, 
to be delivered in Melbourne, 8,000 miles 
away. 

We believe that it is soundly held that 
the Constitution permits such action on 
the part of the nation as shall preserve 
the headwaters and watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, and otherwise shall pro- 
tect the forests, so that the nation shall 
not be impoverished by the ignorance or 
recklessness of a few individual owners. 
Public safety in Rome was “the supreme 
law.” Are we to believe that our Consti- 
tution, already amended fifteen times to 
adapt it to our growing needs, still 
leaves the people in a strait jacket and 
incapable of safeguarding their most 
fundamental material interests? Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, of France, has said, “If 
the Mississippi is the Father of Waters, 
the forest is the father of the Missis- 
sippi.” An improved waterways system 
is very closely correlated to preservation 
of our forests. This is not a problem 
that concerns a few, but it strikes direct- 
ly at the question of our national per- 
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petuity. Unconstitutionality must not be 
permitted to destroy the nation that the 
Constitution was devised to perpetuate. 


x 
How to Beat the Civil Service 


Civit service as she is reformed might 
very properly be written over any ac- 
count of the present civil service situa- 
tion in Philadelphia. As a result of the 
1905 upheaval a splendid civil service 
law was put upon the statute books. Dur- 
ing Mayor Weaver’s administration, 
thru the instrumentality of the board 
which he appointed, of which the Hon. 
Frank M. Riter was chairman, excellent 
results were achieved and a high stand- 
ard of efficiency establisht. With the ad- 
vent of the present administration it be- 
gan an effort to circumvent the law, and 
while it is an encouraging feature of the 
situation that no suggestion has been 


made for the repeal of the law, still there’ 


have been numerous efforts made to un- 
dermine its operation and efficiency. For 
instance, one of the commissioners pub- 
licly stated that in an interview with one 
of the potential leaders of the city he had 
asked him for a set of the questions in 
advance, so that his applicants could 
study up and pass good examinations. 

According to the secretary of the Civ] 
Service Reform Association, the com- 
mission is composed of a president, who 
is either completely lacking in any under- 
standing of and sympathy for the pur- 
_ pose to be obtained thru civil service re- 
form, or who is grossly recreant to the 
trust imposed upon him; a secretary, who 
has been absent for many months because 
of illness; and a Democrat, who, by his 
recent abject yielding to the plans of the 
organization, apparently solely to save his 
own position, has forfeited the small 
share of public respect he had previously 
enjoyed. For upward of a year the main- 
stay of the situation was the chief exam- 
iner, one William D. Earnest, a man of 
high personal character, fine courage and 
public spirit, and of unquestioned capac- 
ity. For upward of a year he fought al- 
most single-handed to prevent the lower- 
ing of the standards of the examinations 
and the raising of the ratings, but he has 
been sacrificed to save the official head of 
the Democratic member of the commis- 
sion. 


The secretary of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association is further authority for 
the statement that the commissioners 
themselves have deliberately’ raised the 
marks of those taking the examination. 
Mr. Earnest marked three men—No. 5, 
with an average of 78.95; No. 17, with 
77.59. and No. 12, with 75.80. The com- 
missioners raised the marks of these per- 
sons to 81.9, 80.785 and 80.5, respective- 
ly. The other nineteen who took the ex- 
amination the chief examiner “flunked.” 
Among them were five provisional ap- 
pointees, one who had gotten but 52.18, 
another 65.61, another 54.96, and the 
other two 61.31 and 62.28. Two of these 
the commissioners raised at once to 73.43 
and 70.38. In the case of the other three 
a piece of paper was in each instance 
pasted over the marginal markings with 
recalculations prepared by the commis- 
sioners. In the case of No. 5 the Demo- 
cratic commissioner wrote down a mark 
of 83, with this comment: ‘Too low to 
compare with marks of others.—H. D.” 
As to No. 7, Mr. Drake’s annotation was: 
“More liberal marks.—H. D.,” and the 
commission’s regrading was 85. No. 9, 
who had been marked 78 by the exam- 
iner, had his mark increased first to. 85 
and finally to 91. In the case of No. 13 
the Democratic commissioner wrote: 
“Mark more liberally, entitled to a fair 
mark,” and accordingly the mark was in- 
creased from 66 to 74. 

Now that Chief Examiner Earnest has 
been relieved of his position, there will 
be less trouble in getting “proper” rat- 
ings, but the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation has not been slow in protecting 
the rights of the people and in enforcing 
the law, and it is quite likely that many 
of the efforts to beat the law will ulti- 
mately be defeated. In the meantime the 
Philadelphia commission is adding a new 
chapter to civil service reform history. 

in ‘ 

Royalist Troubles in France 

Tue Duke of Orleans is not allowed 
to live in France, as he is the pretender 
to the throne. During the autumn hunt- 
ing season he had some hundred and 
more French Royalists as his guests at 
his home in England. It was a sort of 
Bourbon reception. Now from Brus- 
sels he directs his cohorts. A number 
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of youths have taken out licenses as 
news vendors and assumed the title of 
the king’s newsmen—Camelots du Roi. 
They scatter in all directions Royalist 
pamphlets. 

Thruout December on Wednesday 
afternoons they and other Royalists have 
gathered in the Sorbonne to prevent the 
free course of M. Thalamas, who lec- 
tures on the pedagogy of history. The 
first lecture they succeeded in break- 
ing up. But the Government took the 
matter in hand, and for the first time in 
the long history of the great school sent 
the Republican Guard, with flags flying 
and carrying arms to the music of fife 
and drum, to prevent further interfer- 
ence. The result was that the mob, who 
pretend to have the honor of Joan of 
Are at heart, carried the row all over 
Paris. Very many have been arrested 
and a few received summons to future 
trials. Every Wednesday the same 
scenes are repeated. The matter was 
brought up in the Senate by a Royalist 
Senator, to whom Clemenceau answered 
that he thought the Prefect of the 
Police had shown remarkable modera- 
tion. 

We agree with the Prime Minister. 
We feel sure that if five or six hundred, 
or, as La Gazette de France states, as 
many as a thousand, attempted to invade 
Columbia University and stop a lecture 
the New York police would make short 
work of them. There the French police 
walk alongside the disturbers, listen to 
their cries: “Down with Thalamas,” 
“Down with the Republic,” “Long live 
the King,” and so on, but never interfere 
except when the crowd violate some or- 
dinance or refuse obedience. We are 
told that the mob is largely packed—that 
is, many are paid shouters, receiving up 
to five francs a day, of course from the 
Bourbon purse. 

The Steinheil affair is a great handle 
to the Royalist and Clerical journals. 
They charge her with the murder of 
President Faure, with whom she was the 
last visitor on the day of his death. 
Again, the Deputy, Syvveton, who died 
by his own hand a year ago, after the 
exposure of a heavy defalcation, is al- 
ways named as “murdered by order.” 
The crime apparently is imputed to his 
widow. On the anniversary of his death 
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the Camelots du Roi and others to the 
number of five hundred or so gathered 
around his tomb in Mont Parnasse Cem- 
etery, but the police scattered them. 
With this affair is brought up the Drey- 
fus affair, and always is the great suf- 
ferer called “the Jew traitor.” 

To crown all, a Royalist count has 
sent out an appeal to Catholics and 
Frenchmen to unite. His aim is to bring 
into one opposition group some sixteen 
different Clerical and Royalist societies. 
The Action Liberale Populaire is a po- 
litical organization, Catholic, and favor- 
able to the policy of Leo XIII. The 
Ligue des Patriotes is out-and-out Roy- 
alist. The Action Frangaise is a Jesuit 
club, whose headquarters is at Rheims. 
It is, moreover, a curious fact that the 
great Royalist families, in many in- 
stances, are strangers; meteques, as the 
French say. Some of their names point 
this out: Binder, Archdeacon: (English 
origin), Pugliesi-Conti, Copin-Alban- 
celli-Del Sarte. The oldest paper—La 
Gazette de France, founded in 1631—is 
offensively Royalist, while L’Action 
Frangaise is the special organ of the 
Duke of Orleans, whose specter is be- 
hind these childish attempts and whose 
legend it carries. The legend runs: 
“Everything national is ours.” Quite 
modestly Bourbon. 


a 
Centralization in State Affairs 


In no respect has the actual operation 
of government in America undergone a 
more significant change since the Civil 
War than in the distribution of adminis- 
trative activities between State govern- 
ments and the minor civil divisions. 
When we recall the fierce passions that 
were awakened a generation ago by cen- 
tralizing tendencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is remarkable that compara- 
tively little attention has been given to 
the far more thorogoing and actually 
more important centralization which has 
been going on in each State. 

The voters are not yet old men whose 
first acquaintance with the workings of 
civil government was chiefly a knowl- 
edge of town or township or countv ad- 
ministration, or of a kind of city govern- 
ment which now hardly exists. The 
New England town, for example, built 
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and cared for roads, bridges and school- 
houses, and maintained schools. It looked 
after the poor and the defectives who 
had become a public burden. It super- 
vised weights and measures, incorpo- 
rated boros and cities, discharged all 
these functions and provided police pro- 
tection, fire protection and various pub- 
lic improvements. There was a. certain 
similarity of policy and method in these 
matters thruout each of the great natural 
sections which made up the nation, 
namely, New England, the Middle 
States, the Southern Seaboard States, 
the Northwest, the Middle West, the 
Southern Mississippi Basin, and the Pa- 
cific Slope. Not one of these sections 
has altogether escaped the centralizing 
transformation, altho it has proceeded 
more slowly in the South than elsewhere. 

The change began in most of the 
States with a recognition of the public 
duty to provide superior care for defec- 
tives and special classes of criminals. 
The mingling of the mildly insane and 
the feeble-minded, the blind and the crip- 
pled with aged paupers in town and 
county almshouses awakened protest ; and 
thruout practically the entire North, since 
1865, the establishment of special institu- 
tions by State governments has revolu- 
tionized the care of these classes of un- 
fortunates. In like manner, the county 
jails have been relieved of the care of 
youthful misdemeanants supposed to be 
amenable to reformatory treatment. 

The next important step was in educa- 
tion. The establishment of State boards. 
of education with advisory powers was 
soon followed by the creation of State 
systems of superintendence. As late as 
1875, in the State of Massachusetts, not 
only was each town almost absolutely in- 
dependent of the State Government in 
school matters, but also many towns still 
clung to the district system, whereby 
each neighborhood built and owned its 
schoolhouse, hired its teachers, decided 
how many weeks school should be 
“kept,” and thru its district committee 
regulated the scheme of study, attend- 
ance and discipline. Today, even Massa- 
chusetts has a rather centralized school 
administration, with a body of superin- 
tendents, each of whom looks after many 
schools, usually those of more than one 
town. And what is true of Massachu- 
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setts is true on a much larger scale of the 
Western States. 

A dozen years ago the agitation for 
good roads, which was begun by the bi- 
cyclists, but was urged in the name of 
the long-suffering farmer, whose crops 
must be moved to market, opened a new 
avenue of centralization. The wheelmen 
wanted long stretches of smooth roadway 
and had no interest in township lines. 
Rural towns and townships were finan- 
cially unable to meet the new demand. 
In legislatures everywhere bills were in- 
troduced for the making of State roads. 


The entire project, on its mechanical and 


on its financial side, was too new to the 
people in general and they were too ig- 
norant of the best ways of dealing with 
it to leave any hope of wise decision. The 
bungling and wasteful plan, with its large 
possibilities of graft, nearly everywhere 
adopted, was that of State aid; the State 
government usually building a few miles 
of sample roadway and then paying a 
certain sum or building a certain further 
stretch of road for each additional mile 
built at township or county expense. In 
the nature of things this plan could not 
work well, and it has nowhere given sat- 
isfaction. The automobile is now mak- 
ing greater and more insistent demands 
than the bicycle made, and the people are 
everywhere beginning to see that the 


-maintenance of main highways must in- 


evitably become a State, instead of a local, 
function. 

Thus far the centralization of police 
administration has made less headway, 
but it is plain that we are about to see 
great changes in this domain of govern- 
ment also. It is clear that the modern 
city is not a satisfactorily constituted unit 
for carrying on the collective control of 
personal life and social relations. It is 
heterogeneous to a degree, and therefore 
cannot easily be of one mind upon the de- 
tailed and specific problems which make 
up the actual activities of municipal gov- 
ernment. At the same time, these specific 
problems become more pressing. The 
duties of a board of health, for example, 
of a tenement house department, of a 
building department, of a street cleaning 
department, become more multifarious 
and imperative in precise proportion as 
a population, becoming dense and hetero- 
geneous, becomes less fit to think about 
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and deal collectively with its affairs. Un- 
der such circumstances it is idle to expect 
that the practical administrator’s demand 
for centralized State control of many 
things hitherto lft to town and municipal 
police authorities, will be successfully re- 
sisted. We shall see more, rather than 
fewer, experiments in the line of State 
police forces or constabularies, and per- 
haps in the actual State control of mu- 
nicipal police departments, like that of 
Massachusetts over the city of Boston. 

Added to the foregoing considerations 
is one other fact making irresistibly to- 
ward State centralization. The real estat2 
tax paid by local communities can no 
longer provide the necessary revenue for 
the increasing expenses entailed by the 
public improvements and the elaborate 
administrative action which modern civ- 
ilization demands. The wherewithal must 
be obtained from those sources and accu- 
mulations of wealth the ownership of 
which is highly concentrated in the larger 
centers of population. These can be tapt 
only by the State governments. 


5 


Preventive Geology 


the 
sciences, in passing from its observation- 
al and historical stage into a practical 


GeoLocy is following other 


and predictive stage. As we have now 
preventive medicine so we have or will 
have eventually preventive geology, a 
sort of hygiene of the earth’s crusts. The 
disaster of Messina, coming before that 
of San Francisco had had time to slip 
from the memory of the newspapers, has 
caused the public to demand of geologists 
that they put their science to practical 
use in foretelling when and where such 
earthquakes are likely to occur. This 
the geologists are not yet prepared to do. 
The first of the two questions, that of the 
time, has no immediate prospect of be- 
ing answered. If there is any regularity 
of interval or rhythm in such disturb- 
ances it has not yet been determined with 
sufficient probability to enable their re- 
currence to be predicted. Nor can the 
premonitory symptoms be depended 
upon. Minor tremors always follow and 
usually precede a great shock, but more 
often, of course, they occur alone. And 
a strong shock does not confer immun- 
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ity on the locality for some time, as is 
popularly supposed, for in America it is 
soon followed about one time in eight by 
another as strong or stronger. 

Prophecy of place is on a much surer 
foundation than that of time. The areas 
of the earth’s surface which are subject 
to severe and frequent shocks are rather 
limited and well defined, and in these 
earthquake zones it is possible to specify 
certain localities which are most likely 
to be disturbed. Such dangerous locali- 
ties or malloseismic areas are found along 
the faults or rifts where there has been 
recent shifting or on low and soft ground 
adjacent. 

Unfortunately geologists do not have 
a chance to do what little they can toward 
defining the exact location of the un- 
stable zones. Local interests rather im- 
pede than encourage their efforts. Cali- 
fornia people speak of “the San Francis- 
co fire” rather than of “the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake,” justifying it by the 
fact that the fire did more damage than 
the earthquake that caused it. Those 
parts of the city which were specifically 
pointed out by the California Earthquake 
Commission as dangerous are being built 
up again and not in the safest way, 
either. The people of San Francisco are 
inclined to hold that loyalty to the city 
requires that any defects or disadvan- 
tages be concealed or palliated. They 
resented the charge that political corrup- 
tion was dominant in the city until it was 
undeniably exposed with the assistance 
of outsiders. They concealed and denied 
the existence of cases of bubonic plague 
and tried to prevent by legal measures 
the investigation by Eastern experts 
which disclosed and eradicated, or at 
least supprest, the disease. If it had not 
been for a threat to invoke the protec- 
tion of the United States Army, the in- 
vestigation might have been shut off al- 
together. In the face of such strong 
public feeling local physicians are power- 
less. The earthquake zones of California 
were quite clearly pointed out in 1868, 
but a scientific report of that date was 
supprest because it was feared that it 
would hurt business. Fortunately the 
present California Earthquake Commis- 
sion received support from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, which has re- 
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cently brought out its report in two large 
volumes deserving of a wider reading 
than they are likely to get. 

It is largely the mystery attaching to 
earthquakes which is responsible for the 
exaggerated terror inspired by them in 
the common mind. Really the danger to 
life and property is comparatively slight, 
even in the earthquake regions, and much 
of this can be prevented in the future if 
the study of seismology is actively pur- 
sued and its lessons made known to the 
people. Dr. G. K. Gilbert, who delivered 
an admirable address on the subject be- 
fore the American Association of Geog- 
raphers at its Baltimore meeting on Janu- 
ary Ist (publisht in Science January 
22d), calculates the risk to property from 
earthquakes in California as comparable 
to that from fire and equally preventable. 
The danger to life is very much less, as 
the following calculations show: 

“The annual premium on a policy for $1,000, 
payable only in the event of death by earth- 
quake, is computed at one cent and a half, 
plus the cost of doing the business and the 
profit of the company. The minuteness of the 
earthquake risk may be further indicated by 
saying that it is one-tenth of the risk of death 
by measles. If a timid citizen of California 
should emigrate in order to escape the peril 
from earthquake, he would incur, during his 
journey, a peril at least two hundred times as 
great, whether he traveled by steamship, sail- 
ing vessel, railway car, motor car, stage, pri- 
vate carriage, or saddle; and if in emigrating 
he removed from San Francisco to Washington 
City he would incur, by change of environ- 
ment as regards typhoid fever, an increment of 
peril eighteen times as great as the earthquake 
peril he escaped.” 

Japan has led the world in seismology 
in both the pure science and its applica- 
tions, the regulation of the location and 
construction of buildings. In Italy also 
some good work has been done, but not 
so thoro or so practical as might reason- 
ably be expected. It is now nearly a 
month since the earthquake at Messina, 
and yet we have not heard what hap- 
pened there. The reporters have fur- 
nished us with an abundance of horrible 
details, but their casual references to the 
geographical effects of the catastrophe 
are incoherent and conflicting. It has 
been reported that the Strait of Messina 
was: wider and more open and that it was 
narrower and obstructed with rocks ; that 
it was deeper and that it was shallower. 
In this country we need detailed studies 
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of the geology of the earthquake areas, 
the establishment of seismographic obser- 
vatories over the United States as we 
have meteorological stations, and the con- 
tinuance of experimental work on the 
propagation of waves in earth and rock 
and on the methods of construction’ best 
adapted to resist shaking. 


a 


As we predicted in our 
issue of January 14, the 
Board of Referees has de- 
cided against Dr. Wiley and found no 
evidence to prove the harmfulness of 
benzoic acid, or sodium benzoate, used as 
a preservative in food. The four chem- 
ists who have been studying these ques- 
tions since March are of the highest au- 
thority, but of course their conclusion 
does not derive its weight from their rep- 
utation, but from the report of the ex- 
periments they have conducted. These 
experiments were similar to those of Dr. 
Wiley, but more thoro and complete. Dr. 
Wiley concluded that sodium benzoate, 
even in minute quantities, produced no- 
ticeable injurious effects upon the health, 
and when he used as much as 2.5 grams 
of the preservative the effects were so 
deleterious as to necessitate in some cases 
the abandonment of the experiment. Pro- 
fessors Long, Herter and Chittenden in 
this new series of experiments adminis- 
tered nearly twice this large dose, as 
much as four grams a day, with no no- 
ticeable effect. This is, of course, an 
amount far greater than any person 
would be likely to get in his food. So- 
dium benzoate is used chiefly to the ex- 
tent of one-tenth of I per cent. in such 
food as catsups and preserves, which 
after being opened are usually allowed to 
stand for some time before being eaten. 
The decision of the referee board to a 
certain extent discredits Dr. Wiley’s con- 
clusions in regard to the use.of other pre- 
servatives, such as boric, salicylic and 
sulfurous acids and their salts; for, as we 
showed in our editorial on “Preservatives 
in Food,” September 3d, Dr. Wiley’s con- 
clusions are sometimes vitiated by a man- 
ifest desire to make out a case against 
preservatives, and his experimental re- 
sults do not in all cases substantiate his 
opinions. Nevertheless, we hope that Dr. 
Wiley will not feel impelled to resign be- 


The Benzoate 
Question 
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cause his judgment has been reversed on 
this point, any more than a judge whose 
verdict has not been confirmed by a court 
of appeals. If Dr. Wiley had been over- 
zealous, it is in a good cause, and there 
should be room in Government depart- 
ments for an honest difference of opin- 
ion on a very difficult question like this. 
The most important lesson to be drawn 
from all this by the newspapers and the 
public is that every charge brought 
against food manufactures is not to be 
implicitly believed and made the basis of 
an indiscriminate howl against the “poi- 
soners of the people.” It probably would 
be safe to say that more indigestion has 
been caused by “scare stories” in maga- 
zines and newspapers than by food pre- 


servatives. 
Js 


We go into 1909 with 
nearly or quite eight bil- 
lions to the credit of the 
farmer ; this is one billion more than the 
crop value of five years ago. We are 
moving ahead at the rate of 10 to 20 per 
cent. gain each year. Our balance of 


The Farmer’s 
Prosperity 


trade in farm products, which began oniy 


about twelve years ago, has now reached 
a grand total of over seven billions. It 
almost transcends the power of human 
thought to estimate the values which 
our agricultural products have already 
reached. It is no longer a dream of vis- 
ionaries that the United States can sup- 
port a population of five hundred mil- 
lions. The accelerated speed of gain has 
been due largely to the securing of for- 
eign markets, succinctly exprest by Mc- 
Kinley as “the open door.” We must 
also take into account the very rapidly 
increasing knowledge of the farmer as to 
scientific methods. Experiment stations 


and agricultural colleges are controlling. 


farm life. Intensive farming is displacing 
extensive’ farming everywhere, even 
among the wheat lands of the Northwest. 
During the recent financial disturbance 
the farmer’s prosperity was unbroken. 
What he still demands, and what he 
should have, is a simpler and better 
method of investing his surplus. He 
needs postal savings banks more than any 
other one thing nameable, and with these 
he needs parcels post to facilitate his in- 
tercourse with market, and to save his 
hours wasted in going to town. 


A severe criticism of 
the resolution of a 
large number of the 
young people of Cleveland to live like 
Jesus for two weeks contains these 
words: 

“A two weeks’ program as a principle of 

Christian conduct is more or less blasphemous. 
. Living two weeks as Jesus would live, 
or the announcement that they will try to do 
it, is of no avail; it is simply ridiculous. . . . 
Not one day, not two weeks, not for any other 
period of time, but thruout our lives.” 
But those 12,000 young people had al- 
ready made the resolve and profession of 
the Christian life to continue till death. 
They recognized, however, that they had 
not come up to their ideal or their pledge. 
They now resolved that for the next two 
weeks they would take special pains to do 
so, and report at the end of that time. 
When the two weeks were ended they 
renewed their resolution thruout their 
lives. We see nothing but what is laud- 
able in such resolutions. It helps a 
drunkard to take the pledge for a year, 
hoping that he will thus get strength to 
renew it for his lifetime. It is praise- 
worthy to make a fresh resolution in the 
morning to help one thru the day, and the 
resolution for a day or for two weeks may 
be included in the resolution for life. The 
more such resolutions the better. 
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The play—“Un Divorceé” 
—of M. Paul Bourget, 
member of the French 
Academy and a well known Catholic, is 
a skit on this very modern question. It 
enjoyed a long, successful run in Paris. 
It was recently played for the first time 
in Lyons. The editor of the Lyon Re- 
publicain thought the occasion favorable 
for taking a referendum or straw vote 
on the subject itself. To the audience 
were given blank ballots, which they de- 
posited in urns during the first intermis- 
sion. The voting was done as seriously 
as if it were election day. The follow- 
ing table gives the results: 
Subject voted upon. 


For divorce as now recognized in 
France 

By mutual consent 

By the consent of either party.... 

Against divorce 

In favor of free unions........... 341 


Good Two Weeks 


A Straw Vote 
on Divorce 


Men. Women 
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It is but fair to add that the 877 voters 
live in a city which has a strong Catho- 
lic body and about as equally strong anti- 
Catholic. The voting proves at least 
that the divorce question is very much 
alive in France, and that there is an 
alarming looseness on the subject. 
& 

pce There is an amusing 
Fugitive Slave tOTY incident to the An- 

a dover endorsement of 
Daniel Webster’s defense of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law which we did not tell 
when we lately spoke of that -paper 
signed by Professors Stuart, Woods and 
Emerson, which so gratified Mr. Web- 
ster, but which Professors Park, Ed- 
wards and Phelps refused to sign. We 
are indebted for the story to Professor 
Park’s son, William E. Park, D. D., and 
do not remember that it has ever been 
publisht. It was only shortly after 
the Stuart - Woods- Emerson endorse- 
ment was published that a negro ap- 
peared at Professor Stuart’s house, 
claiming to be a fugitive slave, and 
asked protection. Professor Stuart told 
the man he could not harbor him, but 
whispered, “You can go over to Brother 
Emerson’s.” Over he went to Professor 
Emerson’s house, and the good pro- 
fessor, who in his simplicity had a few 
days before, at the request of Professor 
Stuart, signed his approval of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, took the negro right into 
his house, kept him concealed in the gar- 
ret almost a week, fed him well, gave 
him some clothes, and started him off 
for Canada via the underground rail- 
road. Afterward it was sharply sus- 
pected and seemed almost proved that the 
Boston abolitionists had sent the negro 
to Professor Stuart, expecting that the 
Andover men would turn him away, in 
which case they would make a great 
noise over it; but the help he received 
allowed the story to remain untold. We 
do not vouch for the ruse, only for the 
protection given to the runaway slave, 
Daniel Webster notwithstanding. 


& 


It was hardly apprehended when wire- 
less telegraphy was first invented that 
its most distinguisht service would be in 


the saving of life at sea. Within a few 
minutes after the “Republic” was 
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rammed at night by the ‘‘Florida,” every 
steamer within reach, whether on the 
ocean or in port, was on the way to help. 
They knew just where the wreck was, 
and they hurried to give assistance. To 
be sure, the “Florida” was able to take 
the survivors, but she might very’ well 
have been herself in danger, and had the 
passengers and crew been driven to the 
open boats they might all have been lost. 
Now the wireless telegraph, with the 
closed bulkheads, frees travel on the sea 
of most of the remaining terrors. Thus 
pure science proves its worth. 


& 


The Oregon Republican Legislature 
deserves praise for square honesty where 
faithlessness seemed to find excuse. By 
a majority at the direct primary election 
the people had registered their prefer- 
ence for the Democratic candidate, 
George E. Chamberlain; but the same 
people elected a Republican Legislature, 
which would, under other circumstances, 
have elected a Republican, but instead of 
that obeyed the people, and elected the 
man they did not wish. While this raises 
the question whether the direct primary 
may work well where the parties are 
somewhat evenly divided, it still more re- 
minds the politicians that they must pre- 
sent candidates in whom the people can 
have confidence. 

& 


Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, Professor 
Emeritus of Geology in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and now studying volcanoes in 
Hawaii, writes us that THe INDEPENDENT 
has been in his father’s family and his 
own from the first issue, and then stirs 
us to envy by adding that his father, 
President Hitchcock, of Amherst Col- 
lege, took the American Journal of Sci- 
ence, often called Silliman’s Journal, 
from its first issue in 1818, and the suc- 
cession in the family has been unbroken 
ever since. 

& 

In connection with the article by Dr 
De Forest in this week’s issue it may bh: 
mentioned that on his return to Japan 2 
few weeks ago the Emperor bestowed 
upon him the fourth degree of the order 
of the Rising Sun for his service to the 
Empire in Manchuria and in the famine 
relief. 
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The New Insurance Commis- 
sioner 


(GOVERNOR HuGHEs sent to the Senate 
on Thursday last the name of Frederick 
A. Wallis, of this city, as State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, to succeed Otto 
Kelsey, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in THE INDEPENDENT Decem- 
ber 31st. 

Mr. Wallis has not heretofore been a 
figure in_ political 


Company for Maryland. This position 
he held until five years ago, when he re- 
signed to become manager of the Greater 
New York agencies of the Home Life 
Insurance Company. His occupancy of 
that position continued until May, 1908, 
when he became agency supervisor of 
the Home Life Insurance Company for 
eleven Eastern States, including New 
York and the New England States. He 
has held that position up to the present 

time. In insurance 





circles and was’ al- 
most entirely un- 
known in the Sen- 
ate as well as_ in 
Albany. Notwith- 
standing the specu- 
lation which has 
been current regard- 
ing the _ probable 
nominee, the name 
of Mr. Wallis has 
not previously been 
suggested as a pos- 
sibility in connec- 
tion with the office. 
He has been an ac- 
tive life insurance 
man for fourteen 
years, and his pres- 
ent office is that of 
general superintend- 
ent of agencies in 





circles the nomina- 
tion meets with very 
general approval. 
Among those who 
have exprest them- 
selves by way of en- 
dorsement of Mr. 
Wallis are Paul 
Morton, of the 
Equitable Life As- 
surance _ Society; 
Thomas H. Buck- 
ner, vice - president 
of the New York 
Life; Emory Mc- 
Clintock and George 
T. Dexter, vice- 
presidents of the 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Wallis is an 
elder of the Fifth 








the East for the 


Avenue Presbyteri- 





Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, 
whose standing as a 
result of the insur- 
ance investigation by Governor Hughes 
was so eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Wallis was born in Kentucky, 
March 13, 1869. In 1895 he became 
‘onnected as an agent with the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. After an experience with the com- 
pany of twelve months he was promoted 
to the general agency department for the 
State of Kentucky, and continued in that 
‘apacity for some years. He then went 
to Baltimore and became an agency di- 
rector for the New York Life Insurance 


Just 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS, 


Appointed Insurance 
State of New York by Governor Hughes. 


an Church and su- 
perintendent of the 
East Side Mission, 
which has a thou- 
sand pupils. During the recent Presi- 
dential election he was secretary of the 
Taft organization of business men of the 
State of New York, of which Robert C. 
Ogden was president. 

The Governor of the State is to be 
commended for this excellent appoint- 
ment, and the people of the State as well 
as the insurance companies doing busi- 
ness with them are to be congratulated 
on this appointment of a practical man for 
an office heretofore considered in the na- 
ture of legitimate political spoils. 


Superintendent for the 
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Bank Superintendent’s Report 


Mr. WILLIiAMms, the New York Super- 
intendent of Banks, in his annual report 
remarks that the remedial legislation of 
last year at Albany “was so thoro and 
far-reaching that, with the acts already 
on our statute books included, we have 
the most perfect body of banking laws to 
be found in any State.” He recommends 
that, at the present session of the Legis- 
lature, “banking legislation be held at a 
minimum.” It is true that the most val- 
uable results of the panic, so far as legis- 
lation is concerned, are the new banking 
laws of this State. It is also true that 
the enactment of these laws was due in 
large measure- to Superintendent Wil- 
liams. 

He expresses regret that nearly one- 
half of the banking power of New York 
City is not included in the Clearing 
House Association, and points to evi- 
dence furnished by the panic that union 
is of great value to the public in time of 
stress. If there had been an association 
of trust companies, within the Clearing 
House or distinct from it, in November, 
1907, such action as was eventually taken 
by the trust companies’ committee would 
have been taken at an earlier day, to the 
advantage of the institutions concerned. 
There is nothing more important in Mr. 
Williams’s report than his suggestions 
with regard to this matter. There should 
be only one association, and all the prom- 
inent banking institutions should be 
members of it. The question should be 
considered now by the banks and. the 
trust companies, with a view to reaching 
some agreement that will make the pres- 
ent association a truly comprehensive 
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....Edwin G. Merrill, of Bangor, Me., 
has been elected vice-president and Mil- 
ton Ferguson secretary of the Central 
Trust Company of New York, of which 
James N. Wallace is president. 

....A rigid examination has just been 
made of the Irving National Exchange 
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Bank by the certified public accountants, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., who report: 
“A careful inspection of the assets shows 
them to be of high grade and remarkably 
clean and liquid. The business is con- 
ducted economically and the system of 
accounting in the various departments is 
worthy of special commendation.” The 
capital of the Irving National Exchange 
is $2,000,000 ; the surplus and profits are 
$1,380,948; the total deposits $24,799,- 
321, and the assets $23,980,270. 


....William A. Simonson, for ten 
years vice-president, was last week elect- 
ed president of the Second National 
Bank. Mr. Simonson, born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1865, became when fifteen years 
of age an employee of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, and at seventeen 
became a clerk of the National City Bank 
of this city, of which he is now vice-pres- 
ident. Mr. Simonson is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank, trus- 
tee of the Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit 
Company, and director of the New Am- 
sterdam Gas Company. The Second Na- 
tional was organized in 1863 and has a 
capital of $1,000,000, surplus of $1,750,- 
000, and deposits of $12,000,000. 

...-Lhe statement just issued of the 
Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany shows a capital of $4,000,000, a 
surplus of $5,500,000, and undivided 
profits of $223,258.21. The total assets 
which have been examined and certified 
by Haskins & Sell, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, amount to $21,880,238.71, an 
increase in assets during the past year 
of $6,415,461.57. On the second Mon- 
day in January a year ago the deposits 
were $4,500,000. On the same day this 
year the deposits were $11,500,000, a 
gain of $7,000,000. During the panic a 
year ago the cash reserve in office was 
7 39-100 per cent., altho only 5 per cent. 
was required, and in bank there was a 
reserve of 16 per cent., the law requiring 
only 10 per cent. During the past year 
the company has moved into its new 
building on Broadway, between Maiden 
lane and Liberty street. 





